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(), FER THINGS Come OU 
f ineer’s head! 

And when they're things like the 
amplidyne, something exciting ust 
ally happens. 

When Japanese dive bombers 
pounce on one of our big battleships, 
a wall of steel flies up to blast them 
The ship's deck bristles with anti- 
aircraft guns... and many of these 
guns leap to instant aim because the 
amplidyne transforms the gunners 
slightest hand pressures to precise, 
controlled surges of power. 

When—somewhere over Europe—a 
turret gunner in one of our big planes 
sees a Messerschmitt diving out of the 
sun, he twists a “handlebar” and the 
amplidyne-driven motor whips his 
guns around smoothly, even against 
the push of a goo-mile-an-hour wind. 

When—on the home front—the fly- 
ing shear slices the metal strip speed- 
ing from a steel mill's rolls, it’s the 
amplidyne that makes the shear cut 
swilt and true. 

And it’s the amplidyne that saves 
precious seconds in bringing the log 
to meet the whirling sawmill saw. 

Already applied in hundreds of 
ways, tested and proved in battle and 
in industry, the amplidyne should 
have even greater accomplishments 
ahead of it. The amplidyne is an- 
other product of General Electric en- 
gineering and research—which today 
are devoted to the building of better 
war weapons, and which tomorrow 
will be devoted to better living in the 
peacetime world to follow. 


* 
INN 


The amplidyne, represented by this 
symbol, combines two electric genera- 
tors in one device. By utilizing a 
short-circuit—the nuisance that blows 
fuses in your house —a small voltage 
is amplified so as to control precisely 
and almost instantaneously the speed 
and power output of electric motors. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
192 ) employees of the General Plectrie 
Company are on thew jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars of 
War Bonds every week to baiten victory 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs:"The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today’’ news, every weekday at 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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cult for the public to understand because some industries, 
such as ling and aircraft manufacture, will be 
calied on for a supreme effort at a time when others are 
being 1 nverted for essential civilian producti yn. Air 
craft to tor 1944, for example, is expected to in- 
crease | 10 per cent above the present levels, while 
Output vf ordnance, signal equipment for the ground 
army, and small arms ammunition is to be drastically 
reduct Mr. Wilson's final warning to the N. A. M 


tht-wing reaction” that would “imperil the 


entire structure of American life” and play into the 
hands of the 


it OD ained. 


enemy deserved far more emphasis in the 
press than 
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THE OFFICIAL TURKISH STATEMENT ON THE 


Cairo ¢ 


iterence by Foreign Minister Menemencioglu 


inrown 


has cold water on the assumption that Turkey 
for ummediate entrance into the war on the 


left no 


Was rcady 


Allied side. While the tone of the statement 
doubt that the conference between President Inonu and 
the Allied leaders was extremely cordial, it clearly im- 
plied that Turkey was unprepared to take the risks of 

present conditions. Whether arrangements 
were made for the leasing of Turkish bases or other 


War under 


assistance short of war is, of course, another matter, and 
one about which the Germans are anxiously fishing for 
that Roosevelt and 


information. It be assumed 


Churchill did not make the journey to Cairo merely for 


may 


the purpose of acquainting President Inonu with Allied 
plans. But there are so many ways in which Turkey can 
be of help to the Allies that the Germans are ieft guess- 
ing as to what actually went on. The first tangible results 
of the talks may be seen in the sudden panic in Bulgaria, 
where pro-Russian and pro-British elements appear to 
have created a major crisis over the question of continued 
Bulgarian assistance to the Axis. Although the presence 
of German troops makes Bulgaria's withdrawal from the 
war unlikely, particularly in view of Italy's experience, 
it is not inconceivable that both Turkey and Bulgaria 
might swing into the Allied camp in the event of a major 


Balkan invasion. " 


FHE NEW PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT SET 
up in Yugoslavia presents the Allies with an uncom- 
fortable dilemma. So far they have tried, hopefully, to 
pretend it didn’t exist, but this form of primitive magic 
cannot be expected to work long. The cabinet established 
under the presidency of the distinguished liberal, Dr. 
Ivan Ribar, is backed by Tito’s Partisan army. And the 
Partisans, as both the State Department and the Foreign 
Office acknowledge, are now receiving more assistance 
from the Allied commands than ts the official army of 
Mihailovich. 


ernment is on the soil of Yugoslavia, while the Royal 


General Also, the new Provisional Gov- 


Government is in Cairo—a long way from home. When 
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the Allied armies land in force on the western s} 
the Adriatic, they will find the new governme 











tioning on the spot and will be forced to deal with }:,, 
with none at all. It is, in fact, difficult to be! j 
Dr. Ribar’s cabinet was created without the k: os 
and consent—or something more—of the Allied officer 





now on the staff of Marshal Tito. For once 
expediency coincided with the will of the people 


weighed the dictates of formal diplomacy. So th . 






mats will have to get out of an uncomfortable situatio, 





as best they can. Their probable course was in i 
by Secretary Hull when he said that the policy of ti 
Allies is to aid any group effectively fighting the Ge. 
mans and that “internal political questions” could w: 
until later. The practical objection to this policy is 0. 
vious. Too many guns, too much ammunition supplied t 
Mihailovich are used against the Partisans, not the Ger. 
mans. This serves to prolong the civil war and reduc 
the strength of Tito’s army—which is fighting the Ger. 
mans. The Allies may for the moment continue to re 
nize King Peter, but they cannot afford to send militar 
supplies to his fascist Minister of War. 


* 
GENERAL MACARTHUR’S CONFERENCE WITH 
Lord Louis Mountbatten indicates that for the first time 
in the war all sectors of the Pacific front are being closely 
coordinated for early offensive action. As a result 
Cairo conference Chiang Kai-shek has agreed that | 
Chinese troops now in Burma shall be directly 
Mountbatten’s command. In the South Seas the Au 
tralian troops under General MacArthur and the Amer: 
can sea and ground forces under Admiral Halsey seem 
to be working closely together in a major drive aimed « 
Rabaul. The intensification of air activity over the 
Marshalls and Nauru suggests that the land oftensives 
from the west and south are being carefully coordinated 
with a major naval push from the east. Tokyo is reported 
also to fear an air attack from Chinese bases. While it 
still too early to say which drives are major and whic 
diversionary, the mounting strength of American sa 
power in the mid-Pacific strongly suggests that the navi 
drive is the one that most bears watching. The iret 
route across the Pacific not only is the shortest but | 
involves the fewest obstacles. And it has the advantagt 
of placing tremendous pressure on the Japanese navy 
to come out and fight. * 






































IF READER’S DIGEST IS ON THE HUNT FOR A 
lively piece, packed with information and that warm 
human interest which is the hallmark of the D. 
article, we commend to its editors the speech by Senatot 
Guffey as set forth in the Congressional Record for | 





/ 







cember 7. The speech is designed to convey the te 
sympathy which Guffey feels for a Senatorial coll 
because of “the unfair and humiliating position in w 
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: Latin America, Guffey says, under the auspices of this 
E per ical] and accom panied by one or its research men. 
\ } on tour the Senator taithfully recorded many acute 
; n mpeachable observations. such as “Mexico ts a 
; beautiful mountains, colors, contrasts, and re- 
P in Honduras “banana plants grow to a heiglit 
- twenty feet”; Chile is “long and narrow”; and Colom- 
bia “is full of mountains.” In the meantime the research 
man was compiling monumental inaccuracies designed, 
says Guffey, to damn this country’s Good Neighbor 
no! ind discredit the Administration. The reseir 
man told Butler, for instance, that we have given 
y Latin America six billion dollars as a Good Neigh 
h. t. What he neglected to point out, Senator Guffev 
the ( c ls, is that this figure includes “the operating cost 
1 ning the Panama Canal, our annual purchases of 
t] su from Cuba, and the military payrolls of our armed 
Uf p stationed in various parts of Latin America.” This 
~fm welter of misinformation, Guffey charges, was thrown 
together by a talented rewrite man on the periodical’s 
ome for use in the magazine and some for a Blue 
Network address prepared for Mr. Butler, an “innocent 
(H duit for unconscionable lies.” On second thought, we 
: cm y 1w as impractical the suggestion with which we 
: started this paragraph. Reader's Digest hapnens to be 
t the periodical involved, and what if several million read- 
u ers were to feel that Guffey makes out a strong case? 
- 
THANKS TO GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL'S 
. determination, the people of Boston can look forward 
to an end of the anti-Semitic hoodlumism which has re- 
“Mm cently given the city an ugly name. Against the pressure 
se of a highly organized campaign, in which the American 
d Federation of Labor incidentally disgraced itself, t 
enor Governor has replaced Police Commissioner Joseph F. 
r Tumilty with Colonel Thomas F. Sullivan, a man who 
4% has served his community with competence and integrity 





tor more than twenty-five years. A Catholic and a Demo- 






e navi ctat, Colonel Sullivan commands the respect alike of 
ratte Back Bay Republicans, Boston liberal circles, and n 
chine politicians. He has pledged the full facilities of 
intage—e the police department in a drive to wipe out racial vi 










a and has called O! cifize 5 ft re} la 
from bigotry. Much as we wish h 
rt help feeling that the new Commissioner 

( Am of a job ahead of him than he appears to realize. A 

g to PM, he has already gone on record to the effect 
D that anti-Jewish violence in Boston is largely ‘kid-stufl”’ 

(® and has declared his intention ‘“‘to arrest the defamat 

{ the most patriotic city in the U. S. A.” If the Com 

missioner lives up to his pl Ipes—as we have reason to 





believe he will—and if he acts on the understanding 





this sort of ‘‘kid-stuff’’ has its origins in the stro 





rinted poison now trickling out of sha 


ants throughout the country, he need give 


thought to th defamation of Boston. On the contrar 


ner police chiefs will | ent there for lessons in 
a 4 
GOVERNOR DEWEY ] EN PETITI¢ 1 BY 
the New York City C 1. O . Council ¢ f 
groups to par Morris U. § \ \ 
of perjury as a result of his testimony before the R - 
Coudert legislative committee three vears aco. Despite 
pressure from that witch-hunting committee, Mr. Schappes 
did not deny that he was a member of the nunist 
Party; he did declare that he knew only three other 


party members on the City College teaching staff. Since 


this testumony was at variance with that of three other 


committee witnesses, he was convicted of perjury. The 
Supreme Court has refused to pass on his appeal, thus 
closing the door to further legal action. Governor Dewey 
is not being asked to set aside the conviction but to issue 


—_ 


the punishment he has re- 


a pardon on the ground that 
ceived already is sufficient in view of the indications 
that the harsh sentence imposed upon him was punish- 
st rather than for the crime 
of which he was convicted We do not condone perjut q 
but we believe that there is serious doubt as to the legality 


of the whole Rapp-Coudert proceedings and considerable 
| nd 


question whether Mr. Schappes received the kind of 


mpartial {rial whi h th« Constitution guarantee 





LAST WEEK WE REPORTED THE FORMATION 
Mexico City of a Spanish Republican committee, the 
Junta Espanola de der the leadership of 


Indalecio Prieto. Since then the junta has appointed rep- 


esentatives in London, New York, Buenos Aires, at 


other capitais. and 1s opviousiv noping to estabil h itself 
; , " ryt ne ' tf ¢h rhore Nimo VW 

as a provisional govi nment olf the future opal Ve cx 
pressed doubt about the validity of its claims as a repre- 
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sentative bod po ( l¢ i ence )I ipo 
political proups amor the exile In order to get a 

< i 
ore exact understa f the committee's composition 
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the apparent reconciliation between Martinez Bar- 

and Prieto. [These two leaders during the past year 
uave been in bitter opposition.} As I predicted they are 
ng to present themselves as moderates who have no 


tryil 


‘ , 
ut with the tett 


Smuts Thinks Aloud 


TATESMEN are often criticized for their tendency 
S. » hide their real thoughts, but when one of them 
starts thinking out loud he is apt to find himself dodg- 
ing brickbats rather than bouquets. This has been the 
experience of Field Marshal Jan Smuts, the elder states- 

ian of the British Commonwealth, who in a recent ex- 
oraneous speech propounded a number of ideas 
is he admitted, were “of an explosive nature.” 


a 


rhe reactions were sharp and various. His references to 


France were denounced as insulting in Fighting French 
quarters, his lack of reference to China was interpreted 


by many commentators as a snub to that great country. 


j 


itish government found it expedient to deny that 


expressed its views 


‘1s no doubt that some of the Marshal's phrases 
ss and many of his propositions extremely 


Nevertheless, we regard his talk as a useful 


deba able 
stimulant to long-range political thinking. Like many 
is troubled by the problem of power 


The League of Nations, he feels, 


ther people, he 
i i 


the post-war world 


broke down because its organization emphasized univer- 
salism and equality and gave insufhicient scope to leader- 
ship. After this war he believes that only three great 
powers—Britain, will be 


left, and he suggests that they “must retain the leader- 


the United States, and Russia— 


Sith) 


) ind be responsible, in the first instance, for the 
i 
maintenance of security and for the preservation of world 


«ace; and this primary responsibility will not be affected 
any duties resting on the rest of the United Nations.” 


Beheving e does. that this trinity of nations holds 


key to the future, Smuts is concerned about the coming 


tribution of power among them. On the one hand, 


i will have risen, meteor-like, to “a position which 


ntry has ever occuy ied in the history of Europe,” 
trength will be magnified by the disappearance 
Far East. On the other, aloof from Europe 
interest itself in Europe's fate, will be 

s, with its massive industrial develop- 


ment and enormous resources. In between will be Britain, 


prestige but materially poor For as Smuts truly 


rch in I 
“nothing left in the till 


when 
th 


asserts, Britain will have 
the war ends. It has liquidated the major part of Cc 


foreign assets which played so important a part in its 


economy and has gone into debt all round the globe 


’ 


In its Furopean aspects particularly and vis-a-vis Russia, 


ritain 


will be comparatively weale 


Smuts does not advocate any form of Anglo-American 
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union as a remedy for this situation, suggesting 
think rightly, that such a combination would 
international strife.” He favors instead the maint 

of the Anglo-American-Russian triumvirate w 
strengtaening of its weakest link. To achieve ti 
his tentative suggestion is an invitation to the s: 
democracies of Europe—he does not specify more 
—to take advantage of the elasticity of the British Com. 
monwealth system and become associated with Br 
These countries, he points out, have learned tha 
trality is dead and that standing by themselves th 
bound to fall under the domination of some great | 

If they join the Commonwealth, however, they « 
tain all the attributes of sovereignty while securing | 
advantages of mutual defense. 

The idea of some kind of political association be 
Britain and Western Europe is not new. We need 
recall Churchill's offer of union to France in June, 
That proposal was made in an effort to rally the | 
in their darkest hour, but it remains a plan which 
the war could be backed with very solid politica! 
economic arguments. Together the two countries, 
their colonial possessions, would form a very powerful 
unit, especially if other Western European states became 
associated with them. 

At the present time the outlook for closer rela 
between Britain and France does not appear very 
pitious. There is a certain coolness between them to w 
Smuts has added by his declaration that France wil! no 
for a long time, if ever, resume the status of a 
power. Goaded by the many slights which have 
put on them by their Allies, the Fighting French ar 
no mood to react enthusiastically to this “‘realistic’ 
praisal of the future prospects of France. 

Nor is this the only obstacle to the Smuts plan. A 
major question that arises is how such a branching out 
of the British Commonwealth would be viewed in Wash 
ington and Moscow. The chances are that both would 
strongly disapprove, though for different reasons. Yet 
neither this country nor Russia can well afford to 
Britain unduly weakened, for that would divide the 
world into American and Russian spheres of influence— 
a process which would surely result in a new and more 


colossal conflict. 


Republicans All 


FTER eleven carefree years as carping spectators, 

Republican leaders are suddenly face to face wit! 
the startling possibility that they may ride into power 
1944, Within six months they must work up enough of 
an idea of what they stand for to present some sort of 
program to a waiting electorate; and in little more than 
a year from now, should they win at the polls (a pur 
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later Herbert Hoover explained to news- 
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anaon meant Dv imese remarks 
“4 .. oe 

at ail opposed to the M 


‘ 
that he was not 
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ents, which Hoover himself approved; 
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yf at all Opposed 


at, like Hoover again he was m 


to identical foreign-policy planks for the two parties but 
nly wanted to wait and see what the Democrats had in 
mind on the subject. On the off-chance that Hoover's 
clarification might cause some confusion, Arthur Krock 


¥ ry ’ *y" } } + + “rye 
of the New York Tzmes ventured to strarghten things 


Hoover 


with what Landon had been sayin 


out. He explained that the 


lad 


rk ed 
: } } s} Ras es a 1 
conversation though not with what he had 
’ s press. 

Completing the circle of confusion, Willkie 
abandon any effort to lead the 


served that he would 


Republicans in 1944 if Landon’s views on the Moscow 


declaration really represented the thinking of the 


= »*- 
Obviously he doesn’t believe they do, because he con- 
tinues openly to seek the nomination, whereas Thomas 
E. Dewey, who is Landon’s choice, is not even a candi- 
late—officially. All of which should be considered in 


placing an estimate on Landon’s conclusion that “in con- 
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tion might help the enemy. Beyond that point they are 
Willing to « per ite but not to take orders 

This bets he case, the military and even the civilian 
authorities are tempted, too often, to kee} the press ind 









aaa } ame Wlaturalla } , } 
adio at a dustance. Naturally, the results are deplor- 
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jeheran am ly demons rated, Fri m 


as Cairo and 










the point of view of the war it would be better to have 
} n a} — ; . 

a coordinated press tan a quarantined one. Io cut oft « 

cripple this vast apparatus of public information and 


I 
instruction 1S, 1n political war, 


sai 


as fantastic as if Would be 





to leave behind all means of transport in landing an 





1 ' ' 
army on nosiie snores 





What the political leaders of the democracies must ac 
to trust 





whetner it seems to nuisance Or not, 1s 





tem a 





their press and radio, to work with them, to build them 
of the polit 
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as free, volunteer cory: 






into the structure 






little excu 





ical war machine. Dr. Goebbels has 


Li ughter thes« gays; he ist have smiled to th: 
or Brendan Bracken was eve 


Allied conter Ces 


collaboration the 






neither Elmer Davis 1 
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mitted to attend the two great 





their 


the very beginning ot 





rrom 






President and the Pr e Munister have playe 1 the game 





of political warfare like gentlemen rather than profe 
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sionals. They seem not to un 






great enterprise to which they have committed the lives 
p csources of their countries wil ! tie min f 
the | Opies of al) countries are not wor 





pr du 
The 


one h 


Secessionism ~ 


get ear 


STONE tution: 


of them played before the war in organizing ar 


ing such proto-fascist groups as the Associated 
I am sorry to add that this coalition is making s} 
of labor's grievances. The seventy-four-to-four 


the Senate today for the Truman resolution to lier ¢ 


railroad workers an eight-cents-an-hour increase ito 
tory labor will yet regret. For, like the Ickes 
f John L, Lewis, it makes it very difficult to hold ¢ 


e f-living line elsewhere. 


be much fewer than they imagine. Walter Reuther of the Automobile Worke: 


‘ver, to bring in a blanl ndict Russell Smith of the National Farmers’ Union eff 


‘cv . 
? 


based on the Congressional attack exposed the forces behind this coalition in their t 


I 


price subsidies, and the Farm Secu- yesterday before the Senate Banking and Curren 
ithern Democrat, Worley of Tex uttee. Reuther named the powerful processors 


vileges and Elections Committee, was vitl > anti-New Dealers and the farm blo 


in the House of the soldiers’-vote bill which the price-control-subsidy program. Your hon 


newspaper probably omitted the firms Reuther 
his attack on the Food Industry War Committee 
al ce Francis. I report them here for your en 
Russell of Georgia, c ment: General Foods, Swift, California Packing 
ppropriations subcommittee in Heinz, National Biscuit, Pillsbury Flour, Borden 


|, has been putting up a strenuous Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. Amon; 


propriations that were eated in they control most of the famous brands on your 


and dinner tables. They are out, as Reuther 
th arm 7 ir own statements, to fix the wages they p 
The Administration is the prices the raw materials they buy but to 
rs—W/ar Mobilization Direc- “flexible ceilings’’ on their own products. And hk 
lization Director Vinson, and tices be controlled? “Competition and the innat 
ight against ir esty of the American business man,” one of their 
men said, ‘ 


‘will keep consumer prices from rising. 


Allied with these processors, as always, are the Gr 
the Farm Bureau, and the “kept’’ cooperatives of 
bles them to act as a link between the farm belt. But these, as Smith showed, speak on 
nd the Democratic right wing the well-to-do farmer. ““The fundamental from wh 
Congress in the fight against the sol- discussion of farm prices must start,’’ this Farmers’ | 
control, and Farm Security 10t < representative said, “is the relative unimportance of 
; a coalition of well-to-do farmers and rises to the majority of farmers. Two-thirds of th 
ilists anxious first to defeat Roosevelt tion’s farmers sell but 17 per cent of the commer: 
t their war profits. Among them sold agricultural products. Thus, the one-third of f 
nly prepared but happy to do ers, those who are already in the best financial po: 
war effort. Representatives of sell 83 per cent of farm products, . . . Those far 
in positions of most in need of better incomes receive only about 
f poll tax at home — teen cents out of every dollar of a farm-price tise 
» in the vanguard. In the other side of this picture is the extent to which 
re rich and powerful farmer, who last year spent 43 per cent of his incon 
expert at mobilizing well- family living expenses, is hurt by a general price 
men, and possessing crease. The small farmer, like the worker, needs a 


irity, as shown by the role some —sidy program which will ease pressure on marg 
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\ 
producers while holding the general cost-of-living line. franchise. Their hope is that b franchising 5 
The darkest spot in this picture ts at the same time its dier they can finally defeat the } Deal and s ash 
one hope. The combination of well-to-do farmer and social reform in 1944 just prohibitic s put ove 
reactionary business man finaliy showed its hand in in 1918. A phr used by “Cotton Ed” Smith during th 
feating the Lucas-Green so!diers’-vote bill. The consti- final debate Friday told more about their st 
tional arguments against rt are nonsense. A govern- than pages of specches on states’ rights. Tunnell of Del: 
nt that can conscript a man can arrange to let him ware explained that in his state—as in many others 
t a vote, (Daniel Webster in 1814 used the same there would be no session of the legislature in time t 
iments against conscription that are now advanced repair the absence of uniform federal arrangements fi 
ast the soldiers’-vote bill.) A government which a soldier vote. Smith wanted to know why the ldn't 
interfere with state debt and tax laws to protect sol- have a special session “to provide an opportunity for t] 
can interfere with election laws to the extent needed precious boys to vote.” The sneer is revealing, and ¢t 
low him to vote. Coneress decided the constitutional one hope is that the “precious” boys and their families 
$ a year ago when it] ssed the soldiers’-vote bill of will be roused leeply enough to prevent of the 
{2, waiving state registration and poil-tax provisions. Eastland-Rankin bill in the House, to for passage of 
But that bill was passed just before an election, and the the Lucas-Green soldiers’-vote bill, and to give the 
Republicans were afraid to join hands with poll-tax younger men in the armed forces a chance to expre 
Democrats against it. This year they fecl strong enough themselves at the next clection. The fear scems to ! 
et away with the Eastland-Rankin substitute, which that 1f given the vote the soldiers will cast it for the 
have the effect of depriving most soldiers of the New Deal. I hone the fear is not unfounded 
J rg e 4 I . «7 ° i ) 
YINStON ( MurCchill in War ane CUCC 
b ia - 4 s . e ~~ / 
BY HAROLD J. LASKI 
That is Mr. Churchill's triuas iph, and it is no othe: 
O CITIZEN of Great Britain with any love for man’s. Admit, as he would be the first to admit. that our 
his country is likely to underestimate the debt people, in the air and on the sea, in field and fact y, 
it owes to Mr. Churchill. He took over the com- achieved the impossible, it was still by reason of hi 
of its fortunes when they were at a lower ebb than consummate leadership that they achieved it. Disaster 
France men asters to tell. Night after night our cities were relentle: 
iting to see Britain surrender. On any showing blitzed; day after day men and women, red-eyed with 
nbers, equipment, the power to take the initiative, fatigue, staggered half dead to their work. There w. 
in that ye 
| 
vakening of 
imong the cohorts of his own party; when he the world to what was at stake. He laid the foundatior 
entered the House of Commons for a debate, the ap- of that Anglo-American partnership which the treachery 
received on the Tory benches was formal. Yet of Japan sealed at Pearl Harbor; he achieved on June 22 
within a few months his energy and ! ourage had 1941, one of those supreme gestures which make ma 
ned among the people a spirit of resolution which the master of his fate when, in his sonor utterar 
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I do not underestimate the debt we all owe to 
Russian people and, not less, to the iron will of 


he 


ler. I measure with a humble gratitude the 


inflexible lead 
contribution, first in resources and then in men, of the 
United States, and the degree in which the foresight and 
magnanimity of their President made their mobilization 
both poss 


bought 
} 


War and WI! 


e and effective. If anyone says that we have 
time with millions of Russian lives in one theater 
th millions of Chinese lives in another, I 
resp tfully assent. If I am asked to agree that without 
ilin and Chiang Kai-shek, without Franklin Roosevelt, 

) phrase it, without the spirit which has 

peoples from a tradition as old as 
Pericles—-if am asked to agree that without these 
Vinston Churchill would have failed and Hitler and 
his gangsters would have bestridden a beaten London 
is they bestrode a beaten Paris, I assent at once. But I 
assent adding—and as an Englishman adding with pride 
that he did not need to hear the call of their voices; 
rather, in a long ard bitter campaign, it was Mr. 
Churchill who called upon them, in speeches that have 
become a part of the imperishable testament of British 
freedom, to take their stand by his side. It is his glory 
that he understood the challenge of the enemy, and did 


om the battle implied in that challenge, 


ught to pretend that they could discern 

nightmare of a gangster’s barbarism the 

principles 1 creatir ympromise. When the Jast word 

t Mr. Churchill, this can always be said in 

lf, that from 1933 there was never a moment 

was willing to betray by pretense what we all 

cause entitled to demand all that we have 
I] 

I say this of Mr. Churchill partly because I think tt is 

his due and partly because it is the perspective in which 

proportionate analysis of his position must be set. 

His greatness in these years has been in the fulness with 

which he has symbolized the resistance of the nation to 

those forces which sought to destroy not merely its in- 


; 


pendence but the very idea of freedom—the condition 
upon which that independence remains possible. 
But it 


greatne nas a sp t 


important to remember that Mr. Churchill's 
| context of its own. In essence he 


1 


remain Wh 


What little of Iil 


beralism there is in his composition is 


r aristocrat of the eighteenth century. 


focrat s compa 


hie 
¢ af§fi 
the j } 


sion for the misery he sees before 
him, not an intellectual idaptation to a world in which 


} } 


he sees both the inevitability and the validity of change 


Freedom, for him, is set in the background of a half- 
urticulate assumption that his class has a permanent lien 


That is why he has never understood the 


mn power 
meaning of the Russian Revolution. That is why he was 


so tragically wrong in the Spanish civil war. That ts why 


there were long years in which he wholly misconceived 


The NATI 


the nature of Italian Fascism. It is because Mr. Chur 
is, at bottom, an eighteenth-century Whig that he | 
intimate grasp of what is happening in India, that | 
badly mishandled the general strike in 1926, that he 
see the value of measures of social relief but 1 
necessity of measures of social transformation. The 
he likes to dwell in is still the world of the pano; 
magnificence of which we read in diaries like th 
Greville. For him the soldier who wias a great batt! 
he is not the descendant of Marlborough for not 
—the orator who hears the music of Parliam 
cheers, the statesman who “shapes the whisper of 
throne,” each of these is the inner and ultimate ; 
of historical change. 

He has loyalty and magnanimity and imagination, 
of them the aristocrat’s virtues. So he keeps men in 
service whose incapacity he himself suspects, much 
great lord keeps on the footman when he is past 
work. So he salutes Stalin, because the man who fi 
on his side can be forgiven almost everything if he | 
fronts the immediate danger with courage. So h: 
see, aS a narrow, business man’s mind like Mr. ¢ 
berlain’s could never see, that in danger is an ex! 
tion which takes ordinary men beyond themselves t 
level of action where heroism becomes just part of t 
normal day’s work. And he has generosity. For al! 
impatience and gusts of anger and reckless hostilit 
new ideas, he likes a man who stands up to him 
respects the critic who fights for his point of view. I 
the aristocrat, too, he thinks in the rhetorical tern 
drama, with a sense, always, at the back of his 1 
that the phrases he uses must be matter which, a cen 
from now, the historian will find quotable. He ca: 
understand the man who shuns the conflicts of the 1 
ket-place, the brooding, philosophic type who looks 
yond the moment to grasp the causes of things. 

History for him is the dramatic movement from p 
to peak. It is a gorgeous pageantry, a spectacle in w! 
the crowd cheers the great heroes and hisses the villai: 
The slow, patient accumulation of knowledge w! 
issues, at long last, in the sweeping generalization m 
nothing to him until the great moment when the d 
sive conquest can be displayed, when the map of t 
hinterland announces that the geographer can stand, | 
Cortez, in proud mastery on the mountain summit 
has climbed. He would have understood Alexander 
Caesar, Drake and Chatham and Napoleon. To comm 
men greatly, to be the big figure in the big play, this, f 
Mr. Churchill, is life enriched, life made complet¢ 
whole, life fulfilled. 

ITI 

In my own view, then, Mr. Churchill is one of ¢! 
great anachronisms of our time. The war he ts wag 
is not the war that history has staged. He fights Hitler 


as Marlborough fought Louis XIV, as Pitt fought N.- 
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The immense social forces which have gone to 


this war are as outside his consciousness as the 
oles of the Russian Revolution are outside his 
nding. He is not really interested in a post-war 


in which the foundations are revised. Partly that 


like the 


m ? , 
in terms of 


)} tne 
b AAaKR 


typical Whig aristocrat, he sees all 
of 


unaware of the 


} 


1 f \ 
n his side of the House 


per iC ¢ 


other side: he its 
history. He can understand Mr. 
but not trade unionism: Herbert Morrison, but 


ialism; Lloyd George, but not liberalism. His in- 


of 


nal forces 


s are always concrete and not abstract. 


jis imagination is visual, and the thing which influ- 


his own sphere of action. 


rathize with 


him is always the thing before his eyes. He can 
all the earnestness of his generous na- 
with East Enders in London whom the bittz has 
red homeless; he cannot feel in the same way for 
nloyed miners in Wales or displaced shipwrights 

w. He can put all his mind and heart into the 
s that interest him: the plan of a battle, for instance, 
to take charge. But it ts 


of which he ts going 


it to win his attentien for something remote from 





























Like all the men of our time whose reots ar im the 
Grand Whigevery of the eig nth century, Mr. Church- 
ill is an intense individualist. If st be said that that 
period, between 1906 and 1914, when his fi ere 
associated with the Liberal Party, he was « of the most 
ardent supporters Of af 2 f fa f 
I think, two answers. First, because he is a creat ad 
turer, whatever Mr. Churchill does he is con ‘ 
do intensely: since there had to be action tn t f 
he supported the call for action with all his s { 
And, secondly, no one who examines the speeches of 


his Liberal period can fail to note in him 
of Tor 
democracy, which in its turn was the child of Disraeli 
of the forties. The real Winston 


imperialist, paternalist, in favor of a strong 


of Lord Randolph Churchill; their spi 


and the Young England 


Churchill ts 


1 


h sheiters the weak from the b! 


is not concerned 


government whi ists of 


life. But he 


the weak can stand by themselves 


to build a world in which 
An equalitartan society 


has no interest for him. He would hate a world which 
found no room for the romantic exploits of the empire 
builder. His temperament makes him transform every 


argument into a battle, and once he has engaged his 
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forces, w! 


for Vict 
He deploys the forces of a Britain whose bargain with 


ile he loves the game, he is desperately anxious 


to have been 


Its magnificent past enthrals him so that 


fate hi eives, in its large outlines, 
finally i" 


he Ca 
} 


institutions, eacn, 


yond it for his inspiration. Ea h of its 


indeed, of its possessions, is for him 
like sot ear family heirloom with which he cannot 
bear to part. And he finds it difficult to admit as a col- 


league ne who does not think in these terms. He 
can understand Cobbett, because in that stout old agitator 
was col 1! an ardent Tory. But Shelley or William 
Morris, the Webbs or Bernard Shaw, these and their 
ideas breed in him at once a sense of profound mistrust. 


They Cal 
sigh oO! ry 


reject the past he cherished without a single 


o 
Shaw they can laugh at his 


t: or like Mr 


idols without any emotion of sacrilege 
Mr. Churchill has not a speculative mind: with him a 
theory begets not interest but suspicion. His habits of 


thought been formed in the House of Commons, 


where the men on the front benches argue either to keep 
ichieve it. Even his books are nothing so 


1S hes; and his vast life of Marlborough can- 


I 


power 


much 


not be red unless it is regarded as a massive reply 


to a vote of censure. So that the future of Mr. Churchill 


turns rything on the issue of whether the prob- 


lems | Britain are soluble within the framework 


of its traditions. If they are, Mr. Churchill will end his 


Career in blaze of glory 
Duke of Wellington after Waterloo, to 


splendid but obsolete survival of a van- 


If they are not, he may well 


come 

seem ne 

ished « His best friends will wish that, as the war 
retire to write a history which tn interest 
Thucydides; but I 


ul who urge upon him that the man who 


LOSCS 


would think those are more 


T ' 


IiK@LY 
must at least inaugurate the peace. He will 


profit by his own solemn warning tl 


won the 
iat a 


} 


ter seldom succeeds in the epoch which 


yiidate his victory 
‘es are monumental; no honorable oppo- 
to recognize that his virtues are monumen- 
tal, too. He has always had courage; he has always seen 
f audacity where audacity was called for; he 
ted wrong where he could see that wrong 
licted. Throughout his life he has been a 
{a generous foe. He has had imagination 
manner to which he was born 


it grand 


langer without 


flinching, and the 
has faced its 


ect that called for 


re pro idly ne 


cvery as] 


s known, as few men have 


‘st in tho who 


historian will grant him that 


ility which makes perhaps half a dozen 


the last four centuries the decisive architects 


ii i; 


The NA Lio: 


of a new world. But I think he will say of Mr. G 
that in one of the most splendid hours in the h 
his country no man did more to safeguard its 
and maintain its dignity. 

{This is the first of several articles by Mr. Lash; 


will appear during the winter. } 


_— 


E HAVE NOW ENTERED on a period of 

migration. Hardly anybody passes his life 
those who knew him in his childhood. The Weste 
may be said to be largely peopled by persons of 
antecedents their neighbors are entirely ignorant. The | 
states are largely peopled by persons who are ready t 
at a moment's notice, and to whom their reputat 
locality in which they live is of very little conseque 
December 3, 1868. 


’ 


MR. DISRAELI IS THE FIRST JEW who has had a 
of taking his seat by the side of the barons whose an 
used to draw the teeth of his by way of prevailing 
them to part with their money. But he has refused 


sink into insignificance and an earldom.” —December 3 


THE FARCE KNOWN as the trial of Jefferson Da 
reached a new stage during the past week. To a pro 


derstanding of the performance, it is as well to ren 
that it has been known from the beginning that his con 


} bh } 


in the district in which he must be tried-——that is, the 


in which his acts of treason were committed—was 1 


sible But nobody seems to have had the courage | 
this fact in the face, and either push the affair to a cos 
or lrop it. Accordingly it has been used as “‘a litt! 

to fill up the vacant hours of the bench and bar, Mr. H 


Greeley and his brother-bondsmen opening it by a m 
mous bailing of the prisoner, including a grand “reco 
tion tableau” in which Mr. Greeley shook hands wit 


culprit.- December 10, 1868. 


THE DISCLOSURES that have recently been made con 
ing the poverty of Harvard College have pressed home | 
bly on the minds of the alumni what they already certa 
though vaguely, knew, and there is now making a vigo 
effort to put into the hands of the trustees an unrest: 
fund of at least five hundred thousand dollars. M 
chusetts knows very well that without Harvard ¢ 
she would not be the Massachusetts that she is... . 
the French say, money never harms anything; the n 
nium, when it comes, will no doubt have a sound fina 
December 10, 1868 


basis 
DOTY'’S CLOTHES WASHER and the Universal C! 
Wringer Presents. (ADVT.)—Decen 
17, 1868 


Sensible | loliday 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY: The Atlantic for 
month Whitt 


Bryant, Holmes, Howells, Parton, Bayard Taylor, Whi 
Edward Everett Hale, and Higginson.—De« ember 24, | 


counts among its contributors Lowell, 


J} 
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75 Years Agotn “The Nation’ 
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incentive taxation as a meth d of 





HE idea of 


forestalling post-war unemployment is receiving at- 





tention in unexpected quariers. Proposed by econo- 
such as Dahlberg, Hazelett, and Stuart Chase, :t 






been considered favorably by the president of the 


i States Chamber of Commerce, By the editors of 





s¢, and by United States Senators, notably Senator 
who headed the Temporary 





O Mahoney of Wyoming, 






nal Economic Committee. 

































© purpose Of incentive taxation 1s to encourage 
+o? . S oep 4h " oa 
who contribute to, and to penalize those who 
ere with, the production and distribution of wealth. 
ential feature Of an} program of incentive taxa- 
would be a tax on funds retired from active busi- 
; a } 1 oe . a one be » fr 
enterprise and held as idle money in a bank. The 
ment in favor of such a tax, given in a previous 
a7 } naemaeessaart » £.,) . 
Cc, May be summar4rizcd as follows 
private-enterprise economy cannot survive unless it 
maintain reasonably full employment. Industry, how- 
re a es ey eee ae ee 1] +} 
not provide Jods beyond its ability to seil the 
+] : , 1 cial The 1 C te duebee 
iS nat sts Workers produce. ne sales Of industry 
l upon consumer expenditure and capital expendi- 
» f - 4 owes e eawarn - mer —e PT 
in SO far aS income 15 Saved, COnNsSuMer expenditure 
duced, and unless savings are promptly spent or 
ed, the sales of industry, and likewise employment, 
1 ? ? ‘rl ’ + 7 . 
cessaruy ceciine, ihe power to empioy iabor 1s 
om chested sant Boca fie ership of plant and 
Te derived, no’ Irom Wie OWNCISDIp Ol | ham anc 
7 ! . ! ‘ nie ] ¢ © 
inery, but from the ov nersnip or conisro) of funds 
] £ , ? f + > ~ nm? +h, r wor ) TY 
F able for investment. At present the power to em- 
? ) r | 
is divorced trom responsibility. I who own or 
roi investment funGcs may sa in elifect: We will 
gag Our moncy or pot as we picase And we Will - 
if we anticipate a tisfactory pr it for « urseives, 
* } - A , ¢ rr } * Y or a . t 
not otherwise. Any unemplioymen ig from 
refusal t¢ na or mvest 1s not our concern. 
i 
, ; 
snori th < fl ve ak DDOT Dp j d 
i i 
a lio rf fi try { ent } 
full emp! 1] | of the urtics pro d 
l i th < re 1 \ ¢ 1S 
> TO © ¢ es i tO tax Cc 
| i 
H \ | uci nd ¢ ted 








mers balances in «4 ie! I it sHou 
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A Lax on Money Hoarding 


GEORGE RICHMOND WALKER 





to evade. A tax on funds held by individuals might take 


the following form: 


1. The end-of-the-month balances held by the banks 
as demand deposits for the account of individuals and 
personal holding companies shall be taxed, alter deduce 


ing an exemption of $5,000, at ihe rate of 0.3 per cent 


i 


per month. The exemption shall be allowed in one ac- 


count only. 
2. Uncashed travelers’ checks and letters of credit, 


certified CHECKS, and any other uncollected item debited 


to individual account shail be inciuded wit 


rmined for 


when balances are det the purpose of this 


tax 
3. The tax shall be collected by the banks, debited to 
reas 


the respective accounts, and transmitted to the 7 


ury. The banks shall be paid for this service by the 


government. 


These provisions are simple and practical. The amount 
of the exemption and the rate of the tax would of course 
have to be determined by Congress. A graduate 1 tax, 


varying with the size of the bank balance, might be cor 


sidered preferal le to a flat tax 


assessed at the same time 


A tax on currency should be 
as the tax on demand depo: its in order to prevent shift 
ing and evasion, as follows 


4. Individuals and personal holding companies own 
ing more than $1,000 in coin and currency of the United 
States on the last day of the month shall report within 

; 


fifteen days to the Bureau of Internal Revenue the total 


amount of coin and currency owned on tl 


lat day, wher- 
ever located. The amount so reported, less an exemption 
of $1,000, shall be taxed at the rate of 0.3 per cent per 
month. 


Id not make 


There would be s me, of co irse, Who wi 


honest reports of their cash holdings, just as there are 
some who fail to report all their income on their tax 
returns. But as one of the certain effects of a t on 
money hoarding would be a rise in the price of sec ics 
and other assets, the motive for hoarding, which is usu 
ally a fear of declining values, would largely d pear 
However, if it became apparent that considerable amounts 
of cash were unreported, the Treasury could ! thor 


ized to 1s: 


JQ 


here wor { r) 
[here YOUIG Ly il 


count 
for it was done several years ago when 


the size of paper money was reduced. The 


new currency, 


knowled ge 


that a new currency might be issued would be likely t 
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cause all but a few to make honest reports of their cash 
holdings 
In order to prevent a shift from demand deposits to 
time deposits, the Board of Governors of the Federal! 
Reserve System, together with the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ince Commission, should be given authority to fix the 
minimum rate of interest which banks may pay on time 
deposits. (The board and the FDIC already have author- 
ity to fix the maximum rate.) If a minimum rate were 
not fixed, banks might accept time deposits from their 
itomers, paying only a nominal or even zero rate of 
interest, and thereby assist them in avoiding the tax on 
demand deposits. With a minimum rate in effect, banks 
would not accept time deposits unless they could earn 
something more than the minimum by expanding their 
loans and investments. The reason for not taxing time 
deposits is that they are not used, except in rare in- 
tances, as money, and should not therefore be regarded 
is part of our current money supply. The shifting of 
funds back and forth between demand and time deposits 
would be undesirable, aside from tax avoidance, because 
would mean an alternating contraction and expansion 
f our money supply which would further complicate 
1¢ problem of effective monetary control. 
To prevent the purchase and sale of securities by indi- 
viduals from and to banks over the date of assessment 
f the hoarding tax there should be an excise tax of 
| per cent on the sale of securities by individuals to banks 
the securities have been held for less than forty days 
Currency and bank deposits in the hands of brokers 
ind agents would be taxable to them, and they could pass 
on the tax to their principals. Loans by individuals to 
rusts and corporations, unless evidenced by a bona fide 
mortgage or a public issue of bonds, would require the 
prior approval of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Finally, 
there would have to be controls over the export of capital 
tunds, but these we are likely to have in any case. With 
the foregoing provisions in effect, the hoarding tax 
would be difficult to evade. Nevertheless, some loopholes 
would probably be found, as in the case of the income 
tax, and these would have to be plugged as they appeared. 
So much for the penalty on hoarding by individuals. 
Liow can we prevent the excessive accumulation of cash 
by trusts and corporations? The following is suggested: 


1. The normal tax on corporations shall be at the rate 


of 50 cent of their net taxable income less an 


exemption of $25,000, 
2. Net taxable income shall be considered as net prof- 


De 
} if 


its less dividends paid out, and less one-half the sums 
invested out of earnings during the year in plant and 


equipment and charged to capital account 


\llowing the deduction of dividends paid out, in de 
termuning taxable income, would mean a drastic cut in 
taxes on corporations, but it would encourage the dis- 
‘ase the revenue from taxes 


tribution of profits and 





The NATION 
on personal incomes. It would also distribute the 

of taxation more fairly, for stockholders with |a: 
comes would pay at higher rates than stockholder 
small incomes. Present taxes on corporate profits ta! 
same percentage from small as from large stock! 

Exemption of half of reinvested earnings wo 
courage the expansion of plant and equipment, w 
most desirable. But it would hardly be fair to e: 
all reinvested earnings, for then it would be possi! 

: small company to grow into a giant corporati 

out the stockholders or the company itself paying 
taxes whatever. The value of the capital investment 
company increases as the company grows, and it is p 
that this capital gain should be taxed. Exempting 

of reinvested earnings from a 50 per cent norn 
would mean a 25 per cent tax on reinvested earnings 
which is the same rate as the present tax on capital ¢ 

Congress may think it advisable after the war to r 
the tax on the excess protits of corporations but to reduce 
the rate. The present tax, however, bears far more ! 
ily on small growing companies than it does on 
ones which are overcapitalized or which have a 
of big sales in the past. If excess-profits taxes ar 
tained, they should be designed to catch only the 
reasonable profits of monopoly. The normal tax 
take care of new enterprises and small and medium 
concerns in competitive industries. 

In addition to taxes on profits, it may prove necessary 
to impose a direct tax on cash held by corpora 
which, in relation to invested capital, current liabilities, 
and volume of sales, is obviously in excess of the reas 
able requirements of the business. A tax on excess « 
might be needed especially in the case of investm 
trusts and of corporations other than banks whose prin- 
cipal business is financial in character. 

Although a tax on hoarding would unquestionabl; 
stimulate the investment of idle funds, there may | 
periods in the future when savings cannot be invest 
in private industry even at a nominal rate of return 
such a period the hoarding tax might cause funds t 
invested at a negative rate of interest. It is suggest 
therefore, that if money hoarding is penalized by taxa- 
tion, the Treasury should maintain a tap issue of 1 
cent non-transferable five-year notes available only to 
individuals and non-profit organizations. This would 
a floor under interest rates and make the governmer 
responsible for the investment of surplus savings w! 
private enterprise could not absorb. 

When the war ends, our money supply will be ex 
sive, and will have to be contracted if the danger « 
serious inflation is to be avoided. With the suggest 
taxes in effect, the government could borrow the surp!u 
funds held by individuals and business concerns, al 
low rate of interest, and use the money to reduce the 
government's indebtedness to banks. This would coa- 
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showed its lack of political balance by becoming Hitler's 
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eat pity the problem was not decided one way or 
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now give a jamentable impression of weakness and German refugees hanging round the delegations here. 
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we must somehow differentiate between the bad and slightest encouragement to the trade unionists and other 
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ss bad of some seventy million Germans, and to labor leaders who are beginning to emerge above the 
; ; a] sewilder no +t 1 ¢ nan 1 } ty rn 
extent put our trust in the less bad, since an occu- flood of bewildered and timid German mediocrity. 1 
which is not as nearly “invisible’’ as possible wall was inevitable such men should be thrown 5 Sas ane) 
tably play into the hands of the German war party. run the essential services of the nation. Witho em, 
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he argument that Germans must reeducate them- there is no coal, no transport, and no food. If we treat 
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lelegates: What sort of Germany do we want? 
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1 Hitler so strongly that they were tortured in October 19. Sir Arthur Salter as chairman of the Trans- 
tration camps? Certainly that fear seems to be port Commission ts involved in a great battle with pri- 








rmost in the minds of many delegates, and they vate interests to retain control over shipping. Aithough 


| prefer to deal with the Prussian officers, who also, the Atlantic is now a ‘sale ea and munitions no 
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ns with the same stubbornness as the British aris- nately, they want to regain absolute mastery over their 
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racy, with the very important difference that they own vessels or to charter vessels from other ¢ 


done sol ' sion of forcig: irs, while to bring these stocks home. They are prepared to offer 
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T 
h suffering Eur N i 10W 


ian we had, of the generosity and thoughtfulness of the 


British toward one another during the blitz, and of the 
fact that mean-minded people were often also cowards. 
Phen he ended up with the most devastating details of 
ie havo 1used in Europe, twenty miles away from 
England, by Polish influenza, malaria, typhus, and tuber- 
ilosis I fear OF t ; influenza is now so great 


Britain that every visitor is inoculated at his port of 
arrival. Judging from the way I felt during my own very 


ight attack, I’m not sury rised, and I bet some of the 


ryanizers f the { fats yn went ly me and rargleé 
1emsel | 
. es 
October The | ibcommittee of the Eco 
| 1 ' 
nomic and Financial Commission of the Preliminary 
D 1] j Pe 
Peace Conferen to pive it its full and ugly titl has 
; 
NV pot ad » to br tacks. In this at spheli or 
_— wr} } . , lor r Lo racentr ; f the B o 
crecy, which prows denser as ( re ntment « rie ig 


our against any criticism becomes more peevish, it is 
difhcult to know details. In any case, since the decisions 
will be made by three men—the American, British, and 


Russian chief delegates—-a lot of the arguments seem 
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ecessary. If these men listened to their es 
arguments would be useful. If the public wer 
be represented, the arguments would be us 


they only add to the general bitterness and « 


The Anglo-American attitude is definitely o; 
any attempt to treat Germany as it treate 

ne ts domination. If we were 
< under its domination r we were t 
attempt, we would burn every book we d 
would send German children to other countr 
cut off for the rest of their lives from ail « 
a * ofr their parents nd til r birt! 

i 

, 1 be trained as Germa we would 


exactly where German factories were to b 
they should manufacture; we would orde 
ers around Europe, pay them about half the p 
Germans, and make them live in the equi 
forced-labor camps; we would torture or kil 
whom our secret police believed to be dangero 
But the Anglo-Americans could not en! 
policy unless their people wanted it, and most 
people don’t. To change roles with Germany 
way would be to decide that we were designated 
to be the Herrenvolk. The Americans lack the 1 
racial unity, and the British lack the necessar 
power; both lack the necessary lack of any 
humor. The “soft” attitude—the adjective « 
one of the Poles—not unnaturally angers the 
tions that until a few months ago were under 
heel. You can't blame them, but also you can't et 
them if, this time, you are going to win the pe 
Some farsighted Germans are said to welc 
Atlantic Charter method, with its immediate disart 
and economic help. Germany couldn't, anyhow, m 
for at least a decade, and they hope that our disari 
commissions will behave in such a way that the G 
people will be ready to rearm when the time comes 
know Germany will have to pass through terrible 
ships in the next years, and they will be glad to 
blame on the Atlantic Charter rather than on them 
But that is a danger we must meet, and one r 
now how unwise it was to avoid discussion of 
the war against Germany was still on. We might 
have come to the conference with a policy comn 
all the United Nations. Instead, the smaller pow 
going around grumbling like the devil. 
It's against this political background that the ec: 


experts have to do their stuff. These are some 


proposals they are arguing about: First, all German ! 


industry must be “internationalized,”’ with non-Ger: 
in part-control of the factories and on every b 
directors. In that way raw materials could not be dis 


to war purposes. But there are two objections to 


There was a lot of “internationalization” of indu 


before the war, and nobody believes that the very 


relations between the great chemical combines, for exam- 
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lid anything to prevent war. Quite the contrary Commonw t ’ f J 
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mn of the “war-criminals” problem which sounds offered the following platform of his own: pn 
ress! which seems to win supporters when- tional productivity, a strong America, « 
t is discussed. The commission has to avoid sev- of Americans, and I 1S 
ral snags: (1) it is hampered by the absence of adequate ing our inte 
; 
tional law; (2) it must avoid any action which “BOSS” ED CRUMP OF MEMPHIS + : a 
onvert these gangsters into martyrs in the eyes ot cancelation of a meeting in a Negro Ba t ¢ 
Germans; (3) the extradition of Himmler from A. Philip Randolph, president of th 
» fi t 
Argentine has not been obtained, and the Americans hood of Sleeping Car Porters. was billed \ 
ike no attempt to persuade the Argentine go problems. The Boss's c , 
to give way if a death penalty is to be imposed Sheriff O. H. Perry, wi { 
Anglo-American opinion, especially among support Memphis Negroes to yn H 
the various churches, is more and more opposed to conference roo ( Sta ) oO 
of spectacular trials and executions bull-pen of 
Prime Minister of the Provisional Government ot THE CRITICAL FACULTY: F 
Netherlands, Dr. van Kleffens, was, I believe, the Asch’'s ““The Nazarene’ and ‘J 
itor of the present proposal, which is that the war edition of the Revister. a nat ( ews} X 
vals should merely be sentenced to hard labor on express unmitigated contempt for work 
struction work for the rest of their lives. They the books forbidden by Cat! (( 
1 work in Belgium, Poland, or some other country volumes of any non-Cathol 
h they had helped to bring destruction and misery, religion unless it is certain that noth 
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against the Catholic 





heir wardens would be ordinary prison wardens of 
‘rman nationality. Precautions would be taken WANT AD in the San Fran » Chros “NN 


ist active maltreatment but also against the slightest reward for unfurn. apt. or s! 






iation of their lot. . aidan 
' ws : FROM A LETTER by an American in A 
artly, one suspects, to keep public opinion quiet, and 


y to remind the commission that it has other sub 






gave me a funny feeling to see some news f the T 





sian war and to be sitting next to m 





} ] : . 
t 1eal wit sides ¢ ate o far C als, ¢ TT) 
s to deal with besides the fate of war criminals, a same campaign. There were also many p! 





ister demonstration is being organized in favor of the of guys like Eisenhower, Patton, etc., with no pictures | 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, an international comment on Alexander, Montgomery, etc., who every 








of Rights. One thing Hitler has taught us is that the over here knows were responsible for the entire victo 


conception that a government might treat the people practically. It sort of gripes the Tommies, and I don't bla 





nder its control as it pleased iS a sure way of getting them a bit 
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| we must not interfere in matters of domestic juris- have been sii? om acest & tamer of Chsic 

tion, with the result that the Nazis were able to de- are said to be more an embarrassment than a ' 

y in thetr own country the whole conception of the Nazis. ... Yank reports, ‘“There’s a strong poss 
Primo Carnera, the fe 





grity of the individual—the basis of Christianity and the Germans have already executed 
world’s heavyweight champion, f 






nocracy alike. And we were told we must not int terfere. mer 


activity in northern Italy.” 





It is going to be difficult to devise a system which car- 
$ Out in practice the freedoms of the Atlantic Charter, [We invite our readers to submit material 
the British A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the BE 
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How French Resistance Grew 


5 MOCH 


4 ¢ ? shal r 
we irrested. French democrats, shaking off tl 
le ae } ‘ a ae P } Ps ‘ 
then began to understand that Pétatn meant t 


} 


own brand of fascism and to discredit the R 


its representatives by charging them with ri 


for the defeat. The country’s confidence in “t! 
of Verdun” was shaken. Depression was 
when the Marshal went to see Hitler at M 
October. It was lessened in December when ] 


and imprisoned Laval—only to release him ir 


afterward. The elevation to power of Adz 
in February, 1941, marked the high po 
beinioem 

But Darlan proved to be an even more wil 
rator than Laval and praised the “gener 
Germans.” Pro-Pétain sentiment was further 


by the racial laws promulgated at t 


tightened in 1942, the persecution of fo 

later of French Jews, and the harsh rule set 
Laval’s return to power wiped out the 1 
llusions. Finally, the man-power levy in late 1 
the deportation of French workers to Germ 


brought their hatred of Vichy to a climax 


the unity of their resistance. 


Paralleling the trend of public opinion ag 


’ 


there was a reawakening of national self-r« 
I After Jur 


desire to redress France’s wrongs 
B. C. hb 


everyone tuned in regularly on the B 


ervility of 


a necessity to them. People fought at n 


their press, and news from abr 
came 
for such Swiss papers as still came in. They bk 


news was passed along by 


+) 


iit radio shops. T he 


o 


mouth, and the Vichy papers were read only f 

ing announcements. Patriots discovered other 
; re ‘ 

repeated General de Gaulle’s messages. The r 


movement was born. 
In the factories, shops, and cafes men callit 
selves Gaulliste coalesced into groups. Soon 1 
of the political parties began to meet in secret 
Communists and Socialists, then the Catholic 


ates, and Radicals. But no Frenchman knew w 
neighbor stood or dared confide in him. Natura 
fore in the beginning the political groups had fev 


herents and little communication with one another. | 
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urty as disciplined as the Socialist Party reappeared 
n scattered cells. Ali action was local, uncoordi- 
ind ineffective. 

Toward the middle of 

ats established 


and the Free French in London and received from 


certain ele 


1941, however, 


reguiar relations with General de 


valuable advice and aid. From then on under- 
und activity expanded rapidly. Leaflets were printed. 
yspapers made their appearance and were systemati- 
ly distributed by “chains” of coworkers. Daring men 


the copies in heavy valises from the printing 

to various cities. Here the papers were divided 

; the leaders of the chains, who in turn divided 

pm among the members; single copies were then de- 
1 by these individuals. 

At present seventy underground papers appear fairly 

guiarly once or twice a month. The largest of them 

xnts 100,000 copies, another 70,000. Le Populaire, the 

yialist Party paper, has one central and eight regional 

ditions; /’Humanité, the Communist organ, has an 

ually large printing—this in a country where one’s 

sety Move is watched by the police and where the paper 

rtage is acute. Do Americans realize the cleverness, 


“severance, and heroism that go into obtaining news- 





tenths of the railroad workers and 


igiven signal immediately. Even the 


luly, 1942. 


| 


nt for these papers, setting the type, and distributing 
e copies? 
Organizations publishing a paper utilized their dis- 
uting systems to form affiliated groups throughout 
intry. By the middle of 1942 about a dozen na- 
tonal organizations had established many branches and 
carrying on various kinds of work. One group 
rmed a quasi-military troop and armed it as best it 
paration for the liberation struggle. Another 
fascist shock brigades to combat the Legion 


in pre 


tained anti- 


an : lis " 
( Veterans and other fascist or governmental miuilttias. 


f 


These brigades frequently took the offensive and smashed 
vindows of government offices 
ad fascist headquarters. Some or- 


enrolled their members 


nizations 
professions. Three-quarters of the 
hone operators of a city, nine 


' 
to ¢ 


toms officials, were ready 


ind the police force were honey- 
nbed with resistance cells. 
[wo steps remained to be taken. 

was to strengthen the liaison 
tween the Free French and the re- 
tance movement; the other, to co- 
linate the activities of the resistance 
first achieved in 


es. The was 


when all French under- 


round organizations announced their 


POLITICAL 


WAR 


support of General de Gaulle, declaring that 
bolized for them and for all France the refusal! t 
late, loyalty to the Alli $s, and the str gge for \v 

At the same time the French National Con 
in London decided to change its name to the “! 
French” for reasons set forth in La France Comba 
of August 28, 1942: “In view of the adhesion of all : 
groups within France that are participating active! 
the resistance movement, we [the French National ¢ 
mittee} have chosen the name the ‘Fighting Fren { 
show that our organization includes the Free Fr 
forces, Frenchmen in our overseas possessions 
abroad, and ‘Captive France,’ which is  struggli 
against the invader and the authority usurped | 
pseudo-government under the control of the en 
From then on De Gaulle was the acknowledged Jead 
not only of the tens of thousands of volunteers wh 
joined him in London but also of the millions resist: 
the invader and Vichy in France. 

Coordination within France was obtained more s}. 
first, because the division of the country into two zone 


had forced the various organizations to limit their act 


ties to one side or the other of the demarcation 


secondly, because the existence within the undergroun 


movement of non-political or se ret-party proups creat 
a delicate situation. Certain of these groups wanted 1 
recognition of the old political parties. Finally, h 

1e. By the end of 19 


was at work in each zor 


ever, the difficulties were overcon 
a committee of coordination 
In 1943 the Central Council of French Resistance w 


set up with authority over all organizations, political 
otherwise, in both zones 
representative of the Fighting French and sixteen d 


gates from the resistance organizations—eight from t! 
non-political groups, six from the reconstituted poli 
and two from the trade union 


’ tiec 
p irties, 


“Mon Dieu! 1 was afraid tt was my back tire.” 





( 


' 


The council consists of on 


‘ 
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- 











73,4 POLITICAL 


[he strength of the resistance forces has greatly in- 


creased since the formation of the French Committee of 


Nat | Liberation in Algiers. A secret army is being 
eq hose effectives are estimated to number 200,- 
This army punishes traitors, destroys German 

su plre , commits sabotage according to I lan, and offers 
refuge to men who have fled from forced labor in 
Cx 1y. For Laval and the Germans it is a source of 
ty h tl lor r ate! t to conceal] We 

t im ac 1 1n Cor 1. where thousands of 

t ft I efore the Fighting 

I [ 1 \ i 1 and di IT 1ed they 


With the 1 of its many branches the resistance move- 


a, 


: 


' P ’ ’ | 
nt | ma { e list of officials to be ouste 


of traitors to be arreste 
France not only will 
i | I [ hienht ; their side but a republican ad- 


over the reins of 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


' ; - + th aici al 

Yr rOQoyl eapon, it 1s one that the Germans unfor- 
tel; they can use to considerable effect 

It h pas 1 tO them y virtue or the food Situation in 

S It which ts very much worse than it was 
| re the Allicd invasion, and worse than it is 3 

, ere 

at icT it Y ul er Gern rule The Dask diet of 

} ' ; r - 
il ) ict! if 4riS <A SISUS U1 mMmacaron ana preac 


heaviest workers: tod 100 grams is the ration for all 


classes. In a word, as Mayor LaGuardia put it, the situa- 


tion 1 desperate 
Rumors about conditions in Italy, as may be imagined, 
have spread al] over Europe—and the Germans are reap- 
the advantage. They are circulating the re port that 
the Alli have carried off the entire food supply, and 
ure en the contrast between the actuality and 
t nav y more to eat after 


I ilat fon \ eading fantasti 

( i th I f the ( 0 ! d , 
now ct } yy moke. The Ut { 
Ss) oO intention of f ) thie ( A ich it 
may occupy. What we shall have to do when the 
Sal und lomi ; Da landed in Europe will be 


y 











WAR 


a) 
} ~ 2 £ dees : 
iL BE INATIO , 








Enelish liberators will leave you 1s extremely 


in North Africa s iy that almost their 





Our people 


harvest has been sent to Britain. 


. , ee 
As usual, German statements on the subject } : ‘y 


so exaggerated as to damage their credibility. T d 


known race expert Professor von Leers has d 
and his discovery has been broadcast in many }a ¢Msane 

that the scarcity of food in Italy is part of a delibe: lik 
policy of race extermination. yatvd 


“a 


The Jew Lehman, a leader of Tammany H 
director of Allied food shipments to occupted co 
} 


an 


his policy is to let the people die of hung 
The promises that food would be furnished the | » the 


lation from military stores have proved a swindle . - 


occupying armies requisition food. In Reggio, as « sites id 
1s September 28, the hungry masses stormed the 1 


depots where requisitioned food had been store 
j 


reprisal ten persons were shot... . The bread 1 le a 


the “‘liberated’’ regions is seventy-five grams 


Only persons who publicly revile Fascism receive | 

allowance of poor mac ironi. The Americans « na 

distribution of macaroni “feeding the pigs.” | having 

it all lies not muddle but a plan to destroy the | 

tion by starvation 

Such extravagant assertions convince nobody. To¢ i 
average European listener may well conclude that thagg}itis a 
Allies did not cause the food scarcity but hav str 
been unable to relieve it. Nevertheless, the fact eu 
Italians are hungrier under the Allies than t > 
formerly under Mussolini or are even today under | ° 
cannot be entered on the credit side of the psycl ie 

rs 


balance sheet. It may easily make a greater impr 


people than the news of the setting up of the UNRRAJ = 


als 
When public opinion lacks normal means of 
sion, it discovers subtle ways of making itself f 
is illustrated by a dispatch in the Stockholm A 7 
ningen of November 7 describing certain happ sidescer 
Vienna. Soccer, it should be explained, is the | : Inc 
carl 


sport of the Viennese 
Anti-German and anti-Nazi demonstrations o 
@ Vienna when the Vienna Soccer Club returned 
Stuttgart, where it had defeated the Luftwaffe 
team. Whisper ampaigning before the team’: 
caused it to be welcomed with Hoc/ instead 


oficial Hel. City Councilor Blaschke was mad 





The | 


by this open onstration against Germany an 


} - ale cane 1. eae thea J he } nly 
the crowd to ve a } ror the unrer, Dut only 
wale COLLE 
nersons responded. Immediately afterward a ve 
. : ane 
number shouted Sport Fre?, the greeting used in 
days by the Socialist workers’ sport associations 
‘ ai 
The Gauleiter of Vienna, Baldur von Schi . 
yf 
fon r 
tispatch continues, “contemplates the prohib: Coe b 
1 I iy 


soccer games between Austrian and German teams, ! ee 


ing that they will LW AyS Bive rise to anti-German a , mae he 


° 
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The Mind Is an Enchanting Thing 





' 
an enchanted thing 





glaze ona 






subdivided by sun 





the nettings are legion, 





Like Gieseking playing Scarlatti; 





Ke Ca yx aw | 





is a -, or the 





r aw! 






»f haired feathers, the mind 





ing its way as though blind, 





along with its eyes on the ground. 











S e€ar 


at hear without 





Like the gyroscope’s fall, 
unequivocal 
e trued by regnant certainty, 










4 of 
1antment. It 
k animated by 
it is Memory’s eye; 
kus inconsistency. 
S |, tears 







its eyes—if the heart 





face; it takes apart 


fire in the dove-neck’s 








' 
onfusion submits 





onfusion to proof ; it’s 





s oath that cannot change. 
MARIANNE MOORE 






The Poetry of Millay 


LLECTED LYRICS. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper 
' a [ ners $5 






IS MILLAY belongs to the age 
ronism, may prove this strong impression an 
Meanwhile Miss 


ha ritten rood many poems, most of them in th 






, : , 
But we shall not know about that 











Blake, and Shakespeare preat poets a 1 ii y 


Poe, Longfellow, and Miss Millay, rather th B 


ou - 4 
collection shows how Miss Millay 


This new 
ge as well as to the ages. She is dated in a ) 
Like Scott Fitzgerald, H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis 
bition, and midget golf, she 


No one interested in that period will fai! to be 1 


authors, was a spokesman. The notion 
can be a spokesman is a 
sion. Creative authors are not elected like Congr 

chosen like committees, and a creative fr can only 
well what he truly believe 
Or rapport 


the leading tendencies of the age. The age drav 


teresting and significant in 


sad thing, for some authors are used i 
after proundless illusions navy een [for { on ti 


for example, no one will remember who James |] 


" P , 
Cabell was. But this fate w not « ike Miss M , 
| j 

iyrics were used vy the pe! { i she wa a4 fa 

) I 

their usefulness; it now they are inser i 


period, and they will always 
girl, the jazz age, bohemianism, and the halcyon « 


Greenwich Villave 


which a lady's candle burns at both ends, and will ne 
the night, but gives a lovely light? How cou th 
view have been stated with greater economy of 
more memorabDly ¢’ Yet not all that is memorable js a fh 


Some authors can survive a Zerfpezst success, € 


like Mann, they are profoundly frivolous as 


And some, like Yeats, learn and gain a great deal pre 
bec ause their hour in the limelight ha ne and gone 


Miss Millay has perhaps been defeated by her very su 


Fatal Interview, the volume or sonnets sne f{ i 


1931, 1s proba! ly her best book, it there 1s nothing 


which represents an advance in perception 


her first book, which was publishe 1 in 


two DOOKS 1s to see how al! that is good in her work, a 

is Of permanent interest, 1s rcumscribed tne per 
- Gg 

which she became a famous po 


witho exce yf t Ly § and in many Or ivi 
ay s sonnets; in one of her best-known sonncts, 4 
my lips have touched and how ar d why/ Ih f 
Miss Millay compares the female prota t of 

irde Lie nm ee i 
to birds. Is this not the et il f{ ( 


t 1 . - 
if one nas a Weakness [o! 
























a | ff S t ¢ love i use 
ed seve ni love affairs, 
an a ( 
ti ( C y 1 OF atl 
fud ¢ ] i W 
2 t s t! J e mindless doll whom Hem 
way cel t y des explain Miss Millay’s 
popu fame a I ime is they ex t her essential 

late john \ elwright remarked that Miss 
{ had sold fre ve to the women’s clubs. Yes, this has 
bx ‘ he n r failur and one should 
add that ther a of this d of famous authoress 
i I ¢ i 
W v ) ‘ it Miss Millay’s poetic equipment— 
her 1 iiction. |} of stvle nd versification——we 
I if wi ( i ili re H r di tion est ¢- 
cially wetic in rong sense: the candles, arrows, tow- 
ers, s ons, thou's, lads, girls, prithees, shepherds, and the 
often-capitalized B ind Death are words which come, 
not from a fresh perception of experience, but from the 
reading of many lyric poems by the | lizabethans, Heine, 


1 Che Rossetti. The 


stituting electric lights 


Elizabeth istina 


is not the simple one of su 


alternative 
me-fut for arrows: 
Miss Millay 
If there is an alternative, it is perhaps to be seen 
which Miss Millay draws upon 


the New England coast or 


for candles and ma Sandburg its just 


as falsely poetic as because he embraces this 


opposite 
flickering in the 


poems in 


what she has actually looked at on 


in the Maine woods the soft spitting snow,” “the silly 
bleating sheep,” ‘‘the scratching of dry leaves,”’ the pines, the 
hemlocks, the apple orchard, and the blunted ax 


had cultivated and searched out 


Miss Millay 


erience instead of using it as a stage : 


But if 


actuality of this ext 


she would not be the first text of all the girls who are going 
to write poetry; she wou not have da pended upon attitudes 
which are as characteristic of literate youth as the sophomore 
vear: after her second volume she would have abandoned 
! obvi l id | na poses she ha sifu k in the face of love 

! death. She would not be the most famous poetess of our 
time, and she might have composed a body of poetry charac- 
terized the m 1 or lity—however often warped, 
{ fragr ry, ¢ or ingrown—of Marianne Moore, 
Leon Ai | e B , ind Janet Le VIS, four poets 


Mi Millay 


DELMORE 8CHWARTZ 


. y bit LIOING TON ' nitty ! many literary 

\ croy t | \ » he has ot ttempted to raise a 
bio ny Nev i as ! } wUcineg a 
fine i pia r at rn it hape al 1 color are rather 
ul ! } wi recall “l t f Hero’ a nota 
! ( ¢ post-19] ant irist sch of fiction 

{ ‘ é , { ( reating a general with 
respect and eve affect Fut national heroes have come 


In the twenties they were ruthlessly 





os 












The NATION xem 


cut de O pif size; today they are back on ¢!} 
tals wit! leW cul ifs G ed to their Statuary. . 





I do not wish, however, to convey the impr 
M \idin n has idealized the Duke of Wellin 
tO il h m rect zal le His l a fl sh ind [ 
t and the blemishes have not been painted out, 
they have not been high-lighted either. But if the 
i! ed his cor ¢ gift for irony so fara 
yncerned has 1 it full rein in treating ¢ 
har rs who ¢ ene 1 has | Oo! ; 
than just to many of them. No one has cause for 
when he directs his sarcasm at the fatuous Duk 
who for many years was commander-in-chief of the | 
army and its wor fflict , or at o li 
t * But Wellington did not beat Na} oleon on his « ( 
in Spite OI h . 2 ) vi 4 nyt On 
to suggest. And some of the Duke's pout l coa 
more sense and patriotism than they are given cre 
Since Wellington—born Arthur Wesley—was 


son of a noble but temporarily impoverished hous 


> } ¢ 4 1. rey loos 
age when family meant almost everything, it is a litt! 


to make an Alger hero of him. But Mr. Aldington 





to stress the odds he had to overcome to conquer fame. Tr 
he was neglected and unhappy in his youth, and his mothe 

had a low opinion of him, announcing at one point { 

was “food for powder and nothing more.” His « im 
might have made a rebel of him; instead, :t confir: 


in all the prejudices of his caste. 








For want of better preferment Wellington entered oe 
army as an ensign at the age of eighteen. Six years later he ction 
was a lieutenant colonel. Such rapid promotion at that tine gAS I be 
could only be achieved by powerful patronage. Yet (Vang 
very dissatisfied and was constantly seeking more !u Danny 
employment—a fact which his latest biographer records wit! Berell’s chi 
obvious sympathy sot 

There is no need here to summarize Wellington's m f the 
areer. Nearly two-thirds of this book is devoted to h his o 
in India against Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, and the M r, his 
rattas, the Peninsula War, and the brief campaign of y, anc 
loo. Mr. Aldington gives a clear and readable account \ 7 recalled 
these wars and avoids entanglement in too much d: He rast 
brings out well the Duke’s eye for terrain and his genius { 1 I rere 
logistics. Above all, he emphasizes his hero’s unfat!is only re 


mon sense, which proved an invaluable asset in deali: 
over-romantic opponents. This quality was display 1 to t 


when he used his influence against the is 


] Ope 
of crushing burdens on France. 







Wellington lived on for thirty-seven years after \W 
nd for twenty or so he was perhaps the most influen write 
ire in British politics. The history of this per ran 
prolonged drama, in many of the most stirring scenes « 15 
which the Duke appedrs in the role of a Canute bidd 
wild waves of reform to halt their advance. In the years 
he had been campaigning abroad forces had been born 
he did not understand. The Industria! Revolution had 
ered increased momentum, the country had become ray 
urbanized, and a new middle class and new proletariat were 
demanding with growing insistence that the landed 
racy surrender its political monopoly. vach 


best advantage in the part he played in the pacification ¢ uve 


Dos Pas: 


he reason V 


tinem 


love. E 


ier than 


te of 
ters, Do 
ic iff 
novel: 
1 
ae 3 
up an 
i ie 
y be 
suTS 
1S al 
His k 


‘round 





ember 18, 19 13 





ton, said Disraeli, ‘knew nothing about England,’ 


’ 





ur. Aldington, for all his contempt for Dizzy, is forced 

th this verdict. The result was that fifteen years 

turned from Waterloo, a national hero, he had 

most execrated man in the country. Throughout 

; he had defended stoutly the divine right of the 

ling class. He saw the movement for parliamentary 

er as a reckless attempt to upset an almost pertect 

n of as a conspiracy fostered by foreign gold 

led the Tory forces to defeat reform bills, and the 

ob smashed his windows. Yet in the end he grasped 

that the alternative to reform was civil war and used 

ence to insure enough absenteeism in the House of 

illow the bill to pass. Nor was this the only occasion 

» finally aided the passage of measures, such as the 

f the Corn Laws, which he and his fellow-Tories had 
ently opposed. As Mr. Aldington justly observes: 
Duke knew perfectly well that a country can only be 
rned by one of two powers, the people or the sword, 
n the whole, much as he disliked the people, he dis- 
* sword more. That is why he would oppose popu- 
asures with which he disagreed, but never beyond the 


where rioting might become revolution. 





ik this passage explains why Mr. Aldington has 
nosen to celebrate this particular hero. Wellington was a 
lier who never became a militarist. 

KEITH HUTCHISON 


en nc 


Fiction in Review 
iA; | began James T. Farrell’s “My Days of Anger” 
I \ 


] o 


1, $2.75), the fourth and final volume of 


Vanyuare 





nny O'Neill series, 1 was struck by how vividly 
s characters had remained in my memory from my 
some years ago, of no more than a single one, the 
the Danny O'Neill novels. Danny's father Jim (now 
his mother Lizz, his cranky and wonderful old grand 
his Uncle Al, who worships education as a holy 

ind his drunken Aunt Margaret—all Danny's fam- 

y recalled themselves with uncommon clarity. I found my- 
rasting this experience with the experience I had had 

1 I reread John Dos Passos’s ““U. S. A.” Surely I am not 
only reader who has difficulty remembering the people 
s Passos’s novels, and it occurred to me that perhaps 
ison we forget them so quickly is that while Dos Passos 
them an intellectual understanding, he gives them no 

ve. Even his pity is a kind of symbolical literary pity 

er than pity out of his own feeling. This is quite the 
e of Farrell's relation to his characters. Of the two 
ters, Dos Passos undoubtedly has the more various and 
imagination; indeed, it is Farrell's great weakness 
yvelist that his people have so little dramatic possi 


his literary creations to 





e seems unable to permit 
ip and have a life of their own in the big world. But 
he more creative heart: his characters endure in 


because they were created in profound affection 
irse, in the measure that the material of Farrell's 
iS 1utobiographical, his love must also be called self- 


1 ong fictional ession with the theme of his own 






round is so revealing in this regard that the reader is 
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A PICTURE OF ALL AMERICA FOR ALL AMERICAN 
MacKINLEY KANTOR’S 


HAPPY LAND 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX Picture 
Pius o senscotional stage show 
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MEETING 








Tenth Anniversary 


EICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


COMMEMORATIVE MEETING 


HONOR THE HEROES OF TEN YEARS OF ANTI-FASCIST STRUGGLE 
SPEAKERS 


Louls Adamic, Arthur Garfield Hays, Lilian Hellman, 
Philip Van Gelder, Channing H. Tobies, Ear! Browder 


Dramatization of GOERING ond DIMITROFF testimony 
Edited by HOWARD FAST and PETER LYON 


CARNEGIE HALL, 5/th St. & 7th Ave. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 8 P.M. 


TICKETS: $1.10, $1.65, and $2.20 available at 
REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 
Paul Robeson Frederick WN Myers Co-Chairmen 
55 West 42nd Street @ Room 743 © CHickering 4-1584-5 
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LaGuardia Blamed “Hoodlums” 
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A SUPPLEMENT FOR THE FUTURE 


JOBS «= ALL 


Full Employment After the War 
A Special 32-page Nation Supplement 
Presenting a plan on which labor, farm- 


ers, and small business can unite to save 


the country from needless depressions. 


By THOMAS R. AMLIE 
Single Copy Price, 10 Cents 
Special rates for copies in bulk 
of 100 copies or more on request 


The Nation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 























accVo S l ) C Ps i¢ ulfr will . Cadi) CW 
iteration of the Cl io { is received Dy certain critics 
B ‘ that | fn } . 
ruil € fi Uiat i Cil OI mat j c ¢ Y 
for tha tion of mankind from which he drew his own 
b , here » § tere ’ . rn } hat the 
Cin ; Cc ate icw concen porary writers who have in¢ 
power tri heir sources and their growth with so 1 h 


t ni for »rval » and nch a diccinkined nr 
aicn ( Opsefvation ana in such a disciphned ose. OI 


years since I last read one of 


some f son or other, in the 
T } ‘ } l > : ! 
his novels, I had got the impression that Farrell was a care- 
le Wi quite as if, being like Dreiser a realist, he had 
nec univ to | tarred with the bruch of Dreiser's 
1 y . 
‘ nline Bu ually Fa | is a meticulous if limited 
teman. ch Recaall — Sf ees a an 
Craittsman, choos wn | ident ana ianguarve with Mourne 
al i i tile dppare ty 
un olled flow of urrative (and the rapidity with 
) 
w h m follows novel) and tt} re with which each 
Sc « en f 5 place in Wie whoie pattern of € 
: - 
$ of ¢t! f | s of } work. Lhere 3s anotner 
, 
para vhich relates to Farrell's obsession with his pi 
4 


although his energies are so disconcertingly devoted to self 


portraiture, his | objectivity of approach and his refusa 


to interve on behalf of Danny O'Neill's author cc ild 


surely serve as a lesson to many writers who would condemn 


him out of hand for his excessive self-concern 

My D of At i overs the years 1924 the years 
in which Danny comes to young manhood. He earns his own 
living, studies at the University of Chicago, breaks with 


Catholicism, and, perhaps most unpo ant, makes his first 


eager steps a writer. O'Neill-Farrell is moving out from 
t) | ily proup and testing s val C and because he is 
yo be an art! . the ed ication of his mi d 
and emotions 1s the education of his taste in poetry. In litera- 
ture he finds meaning for the environment in which he was 


raised, and in promise « f literature the promise of the 


righting of its wrongs. At the end of the novel, his grand- 
mother dead, Danny is leaving for New York, and he thin! 
‘His people had not been fulfilled. He had not understood 
t] years. He would do no pe e now for tnese; 
he would do something surpassing penance There was a 
Joya de eyond pt e and regret. 
He we att le hat others did not remain unfulfilled 
as he and y been.” In other words, it is on a 
call to | t hi its naive inadequacy anc 
n in its pers that Farrell concludes the 
education of his novelist as a young man. 

But literature made from calls to battle, and it is 
one of Farrell's grieve rrors to think that it ts, just as it 1s 
} 1 muisfort Te en his purely literary prob- 
lems tween two dreadfully op- 

() | Of j is tr ith on the othet side Jies: 


a he k WSs Is the truth, he thinks that 
wh c r um tO say 1S UNTI ith. Thus in 
My Days of Anger” Danny ts stu ly ng with a professor of 
writing, a not very - caricature of the academi- 
‘ You want to be a cays this thin voice of 
criticism. “But is l | life is unhap} 
The professor c ! t) author to task for 
a ‘“plimmer of hope’ in es. Danny replies, 


nake unhappiness. I didn't invent Chicago. I'm 


would seem to sum up ail possible objection ¢ 
as objection to his unpleasant truthfulness. We 
some unimportant section of opinion has expressed 
this low level; it would be the same opinion th. 

book like ‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” But Farre!! 
himself harmfully if he regards all serious adverse cri: 
as so essentially without seriousness. 

For, clearly, his pleasantness or unpleasantne S 
beside the point of his ultimate success as a nove 
people he writes about could be rich and beautif 
of poor and woeful and superstitious, and he would 
subject to the same criticism for the limits within w! 
has held his imagination. One of the finest things 
Farrell is his love, but even love, and certainly all the 
in the world, cannot compensate for his preference { 


actionless, the plotless, and the unvarious. He seems to ! 


lieve that to intensify by dramatic action or by the in 


of plot is to falsify; but this is as if, telling the st 
of Othello, he should think it more truthful to record 
time of Othello’s emotional insufficiencies and ra 
orities than to introduce an lag 
easy innocence into violence. And his rigid refusal to a 
his characters movement in the world has a significa: 
semblance to the loving-cruel family authority w 
crippled all the O’Neills and made it necessary for hi 
mother to die before Danny O'Neill could leave | 
DIANA ” 


When Freedom Is Forgotten 


FREEDOM, FORGOTTEN AND REMEMBER! 
Helmut Kuhn. University of North Carolina } 
92.50. 

E HAVE had many books on the cultura! ar 

ual, as well as on the economic and politi 
of Nazism. Of the many I doubt whether there is or 
is equal in sanity, breadth, and depth to Kuhn's “Fr 


Forgotten and Remembered.” This is something more ¢! 
simple and self-righteous interpretation of Nazism 
consequence of German romanticism, after the m 
several recent expositions of the cultural roots of Na: 
Kuhn, who was once a professor of philosophy at the | 
versity of Berlin and a secretary of the Kant Society ar 

is now teaching philosophy at the University of North 
lina, sees the German sickness in the context of the t 
spiritual problem of the Western world. He underst 
demonic force of Nazism more profoundly than most 
German critics; but he also understands the static corr 
of the Western world which gave this dynamic cor: 
the chance to grow There are,” he writes, “two 
consigning freedom to oblivion. It may suffer a grad 
of substance and thus fade away. This process is 
The forgotten freedom may be remembered. Or fr 
repudiated and cast out by an irrevocable act of d 
from it there is no return save through rebirth.” He be 


that the democratic world is guilty of forgetting fre 


sach a way that it may vet be reclaimed and that 


vocabie 


represents the repudiation of freedom by an irre 


only trying to describe Chicago as I know it.” T) _ 


to precipitate Othello’'s 


—_ 
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Guilty of Cowardice 


by Leon Henderson 

















America loves courage. their intent to make ever . 
America loves success. another Lidice. 
Not long ago we honored ourselves as Amer by Why do we stand idly by? 
lauding two old friends, Sweden and Denmark, for We hear vague statere 3 of “military expediency.” 
picuous gallantry and success on the field of : This is an abuse of the rightful use of military ex) 
citation should read, “For unexampled 1 7 diency. Why not let th il ence judge betwee 
ery.” expediency and Jewis! termi! 4 
How I wish that we might also make an American I know, far better thar iny that the Allies 
nry award to the United Nations for similar moral! have engaged in many a b ! neeale ie 
ige towards Jewish people in Europe. ture to handie special } f pol j 
But you know and I know that this is impossible. strategic smpOrtanct But | none which are 
, . - more justinable thar pecif , } Al 1 Go 
The Allied Governments, in the face of a clear call ernments might ' ‘ 
moral duty, have been guilty of cowardice. 1 oa ' 
- ‘ ps i 3 et t! e nited Nat ‘ wt ’ 
For years, the leading Allied National Governments force, tell Hitler a " 
. ° - > ( ‘ | I I rie I es ne 
known that the major political weapon of Nazi Fr fleet ths " . 
, . JeV tna i LZ trial for 
tiality was extermination of the Jews. murder 
But this war issue has been avoided, submerged, Let them know we c 
tponed, played down and resisted with all the forms . net row ‘ 
> > ? | at + " 
political force available to powerful governments LA . he United Na rite of the 
> ° . laugnter house m t t 
One of the aims of warfare is the destruction of the . . Sele we 
tical structure of the enemy Woodrow Wils n knew Le t the ae, a r make pr! r - 
well. The Allies knew how to help break Fascism cary Ssy oe, 7 —— Ve C as ed 
My lini Jews may help themselve 
er Mussolini. : 
ro) 1 ' r > the Tnited Iatione tell «a llite “Ant ‘ 1 
But the Allies have left the Nazis taunt them, and , ma ne Unite 1 Nati ell itellite coun ries | e 
o doing have made conspicuous a frightening moral Bu gg ge Roumania, ee gy Pesce 
rye \¢ vante ¢ he ‘ ,pove 
j litical weakness within our own structure. ~_y*: omg! > y — oo 
] } if + y 4 lar 
‘1 ~ , ll, let the United Nations wn seif-reden 
1 say, in all earnestness, that Sweden and Denmark = ' : : 
ye +} 4 } ] . 22 tion by bold action thr igh a recognized, formal 
ve proven the tragedy of Allied judgment. At a time omnia PP cs tha at af al aiail 
, > ; . rganization sx nat all the vo! enemy, eutrai an 
hen the ideals for which we fight need illumination oh ee cite 
f | friend, may know their clear intent 
d fortification, these two brave countries have shown 
‘a the path of leadership. This is no postwar problem. 
Make no mistake. This is a concern, this is a respon- This is no matter to await the | e Table, a peace 
ty for all Americans and all Allies. This is a table that will be haunted by the ghosts of millions 
tter of national honor and not a very private and that have already perished It | r ral action 
fidential usiness of thuse w ho happen to be of now, action that will no r mm 4 ) 
n descent If this be a war for civilization, then t sure this 
Our leaders know how America flamed about the is the time to be civilized 
rmination of Lidice. Well, Lidice has been repeated pS a Se ee ee is ' Nv. Y. C.. organ 
i mo tal] ‘ale and the Nazis have announced ized by thia committae in honor o weden i De ark.) 








We are trying to do our duty. Do your share, too! 


re are four million Jews still alive in 
ope. 
rey can be saved. Experts agree on that. 
eden and Denmark have just proved 
t by saving 6,000 Jews in a few days. 
ittes nsiders it a sacred duty 
ly possible to save them. 


Wash- 


1 representatives in 


1 and in London, in Palestine and 
Turkey, are steadily working in this 
ction, trying to get large-scale govern- 
t action. This action will have to ex- 
itself in the creation of an Inter- 
ernmenta!l Agency to save the Jewish 


le of Europe aod in declaring the 





doors of Palestine and other countries 
under United Nations control open for 
escaping Jews. For it is now strictly a 
race for time against death. Every day 
that passes dooms thousands who can be 
saved 


This Committee is asking the American 
people for substantial financial support with 
which it hopes—and believes—results can 
be secured effecting the rescue of 
million martyred Jews in Europe 

We need your financial help immediately. 
By your support will be determined the 
speed, scope and effectiveness of our work 
to save the Jewish people of Europe. 


Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe 


ONE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW Y 


ORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 2-7237 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


CO-CHAIRMEN: Peter H. Bergson, Louls 


Mme. Sigrid Undset, 
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L. Boniers, Dr. Maurice Wiliam. 
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Arthur Szyk, Thomas J, Watson, Gab 
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Rafacil, 


Matheson, 
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Dean George W 
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rBy a the Treasury Department 


L contributions to this Committee are fax exempt 


ruling of 


nguad 
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J Emergency Committee 
to Save the Jewish People of Europe 


1 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


I hereby join your efforts to obtain im 
i { Na 1s action to save the 
t t 
e I I en e my 
tribution to enable you to carry out this 
$ ft K In } sul 


the checks payable to 


GUNTHER, Trea 
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“A> ATK AT 
DRAMA 


NING Ca en ] n (l Mmaway Che f 
S Mr. Ha { province, y u will find a 


wiew ¢ 
4 t i I onting f to a few remar} 
rine Ce and her latest production “Lovers 
< | | Mf re \ tine 
r woman to whom all 
j er cters are mer foils 
t as a vehicle 
i kre " ) | sa is scarce as hens’ te 
M { ’ her reasons for not produ 
e success of “Othello” by 
| ‘ ( f ing through the 


Oo 
ot f rl iC 
* 
i { W Ir nae e€ U 
1 } + mi 
} mere 
r omic terms. Pr or F \ us a penetrating ac 
. . Dell 1, 6) 
4 a n ] Uli so he carerully ¢ 
ne f ifivis tl 
cr-o! pnil pny « existent philosophy and otne 
‘ ral to made t er the liberal or the Naz 
sickne 
. , 
rrote ( Kuhn dea! t rut s prot naiy é 
H \ f f n ior 
+} r , realist 
( of th 0] al real 
, 
cI I t I mncort | ‘ t ft e. He h rm 
) I ( i in u 
erous ficiv i f \ the hction incorpora 
| ? 
‘ yme workable lea 
( al i lia essing the vi sictivene 
1 wll wer ( ¢ \ 
; } rf 
On the ) | y ary victory I know of 
! et \A nm ft 
t er to an individual or to a na 
t ix wrca \ tor Mat is, Dy ne who 
helieve ) the tr f } triumphant cause. Only the 
l ! tt rushing and demoraliz1 
J ‘ t ’ s rophe for Germany i 
It fe s sour s rat tha DY 
‘ < r which t hg We 
ope that e despondency of the politicians will t 
belie the val of the ghting men. Only a true victory 
( in ¢ a esce y as well 
factual! in the defeat as final and decisive 
l y a ‘ th reading with care. In 
1 ’ 
dentally it written so imaginatively and in so robust a style 
] ’ ‘ 
t of no ordinary linguistic gifts 
oO of ave e émigré writing is usually 
‘ REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ter) falls mainly 


men 


ry} a 
Lf De NATIO* 






bad play points up wl 










































te er great defect as an actress. In ‘‘Lovers ar 
‘ ‘ ( perf f whi z = 
ai ’ 
will like. I ef ed it up to a point, for Miss C 
i tI) 
APP 
rn P x] d 1 tra 
: nos 
I { p ie n satisfactory for the very « | 
» Civi 
reason that she creates no illusion. I have 1 niddle-ave 
h irrender t irt, though I should add | I 
Cr surrender to a par i 1\Ougn Snould add, perna s just DE 
I have seen only a limited number of her perf e old 1 
W71,-+1 i - ; | 
Whether from a lack of imagination or a lack of i OW! 
or both, she appears to be incapable of making the 1 ance 
, . the 
forget that she is Katha Cornell. In the prese¢ f the 


- ind pretty 


one may even be glad to believe 
1 get no 


It does matter 
ay trouble 


Boswell is really Katharine Cornell 


play as ‘The Three Sisters," which she produced ‘ In't 
For when one of Chekhov's characters insists on } ae $1 
Katharine Cornell as well, it leads to a serious d vy ail 
of the piece. ' ae The 
Raymond Massey has a limited range as an act ont 

is not well cast as an Enclish barrister. But even if Ar an, 
well cast, and a first-rate actor besides, he would dea seems 
t t give life to the many wooden lines he fis servec 


b 15 the sO 


speak, partly because the play gives him no sup} 


ecorn, f 


scene in which he tells his wife (Miss Cornell) th Mak | 
MacKinlay 


fallen P love , Id rior he Wite n Nvir 
raiicn in ive would not ve Guice SO UNCONVIT 


yme 


for a second that his s se 
rmowever 


one believed 


romance might turn out to be a one-way jour! . lave 
of a quick round trip. In other words, the play has ¢ Mod Henry 
the common garden variety of suspense growin gacerely di 


uncertainty about its ending nor the tension of good 
Ww! ! oO Cc es su e of a different sort yvan-look: 
cd ury 
This is the time of year when lists are in order. | t used f¢ 
the productions that seem to me worth secing for on ds 
C4 ine 
or another honl 
“Carmen Jones’”—reviewed elsewhere in this is: » Al 
way l[heater raphy 15S 
“Othello,” for Margaret Webster's clever product: fen anc 
José Ferrer’s brilliant portrayal of Iago. Shubert T1 work 
“One Touch of Venus,” for Mary Martin's cl ww of 
presence, Sono Osato’s dancing, Mainbocher’s gow Marna Cha 
general sophisticated gaiety. Imperial Theater. lar « 
“Innocent Voyage,” for the excellent perforr ‘ with 
Abby Bonime and her pirate friends, Oscar Homol} . 
Herbert Berghof Belasco Theater. les 
“Winged Victory,” for the G. I. cast. Forty-fourth $ ars 
Theater. 7; “hy ' 
‘“‘“A Connecticut Yankee,” mainly for Vivienne me 
(Not reviewed before.) There are dull moments in this r ies 
vised revival of the Rodgers and Hart musical, but one lik 
enjoy Miss Segal’s lusty performance and espe f ver mor 
singing of To Keep My Love Alive.” There etite, Ta 
Vera-Ellen’s fast and, to my taste, a bit too furious d What a 
I need hardly say that Mark Twain would be as surpr Bs about Ro 


what goes on here as the Yankee was in Camelot is pedd 
Beck Theater. MARGARET MARS! cor (\ 
. . mantic le 

Stop Press: “The Voice of the Turtle,’” which I ha = alt tied 

yi a‘ 





since writing this review, belongs well up on the list. | sia 
M 


‘ 





0 rape ' 


ker M , 


Mi 





discuss it next week. Morosco Theater. 
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LAND” tells how the 
ost of a man who fought in 
il War comes to comfort his 
whose own son 








ed grandson, 
been killed in the present war. 
leads him through the 
through his own re- 
of the 
he son. Some of this is idyllic 
enough. But 
the son had 






1 man 





wn and 
ence and his remembrance 
411LC iil ws rem mi rance 







which ts fair 





| pretty, 
no impression that 
troubles that a glass of Pepsi-Cola 
t cure; so that you wonder 
life could have been 
hether it was worth the 
advanced here is, quit 
ontrary, that the son's life, being 
worth 1 tg for. This 
seems to me arguable, at least as 
s served up here; far too much of 
ed na- 








r such a 








in, Was 









sort of boiled and-butter 
n, fresh from the can, 


Kantor is beloved by 





for which 





wKinlay 






However, the thing is quietly and sin- 


ayed, especially by Don Ameche 





Henry Morgan, and as quietly and 


by Irving Pichel. Also, 
vas shot in a real town (the more 

‘king parts of Santa Rosa and 
Santa Rosa was 






y directed 








rornia; 





1 for Hitchcock's “Shadow of a 
.: so a real town’s irreducible 






ind validity keep 
heme toward its proper 
All of Joseph La Shelle’s pho- 


forcing the 







some of it is so cool, 





ind sensitive that—along with 





rk of Alfred Valentine in 










w of Doubt’’—it takes up the 
» Charta for American films from 
lar corner where it was tossed 





thirty-two reels of 





with the lost 






o I am glad to see even an 





tto show what a war death means 








mily. Therefore, though I think 

Land” is tainted with dextrose 
th that nasty-nationalistic self 
self-coneratulation for which we 
Amurrican folks—in more ways 





ostriches—are developing 








discriminate 


r more sinister and 





tite. | also think it is worth seeing 





What a Woman!” (what a title!) 
t Rosalind 
npeddier who harpoons 
yr (Willard Parker) to play the 


} lling 


filmed best-selling 






a high-paid 


Russell, 





a college 






it ead in a 





of trash his fantasy life had spilled 
1 profilist for the K ni hb. 


Brian Aherne looks 











that she is us! 


in g only 
a gen- 


on, and tells her 
10 per cent of her womanliness 
erous estimate—in the sort of life she 
leads. The professor goes gaga. I sup- 
pose it is amusing if, like me, you are 
gh at a kind of smart- 
+h you—or I, any- 
Broadway. 


at all likely to fau 
ness on the screen whic 
how—would 
Either sophistication is highly relative 
to context or I am. I suspect, and had 
better worry about, the latter. Anyhow, 
some of the interiors are nic e pieces of 


kidding 
“Girl Crazy 


recommend unless you are curious to see 


yawn at on 


has nothing in it I can 


what makes one of the biggest box-office 
successes of the year; like me, 
you find Mickey Rooney more 
bearable since he quit putting his soul 
into his comedy—he seems now just a 
detached and very competent vaudeville 
Judy 


uniess, 


much 


actor; and unless, like me, you like Juc 
Garland. Miss Garland is a good strident 
vaudeville actor too; and has an ap 


parent straightness and sweetness with 
which I sympathize. Judging by her in 
frequent 
like very 


dramatic 


“emotional” moments I would 
much to see her in straight 


roles 


Gang’'s All Here’’ high! gehts 
“No Love, No Noth 
turing a piece of torching as 


the war has evolved, b made 


The 
Alice Faye singing 


ing, as tor 
ut is mainly 
up of Bushy Berkeley's paroxysmic pro- 


duction numbers, which amuse me a 


good deal. There is one routine with 


naché bananas, cutting to 
feet, then 
which deserves to survive in every case- 


1 
book of blatant 


piant papier-n 


thighs, then rows of toes, 


film surreptition for the 


next century. But then, for anthropo- 


“No Love, No 


logical reasons, so does 


} filmed 


Nothing,” as here 


The Heat's On” 


in which a lot of good people ap 
almost equally apa 


I 


is a stale-ale musical 


' ° 
thett- 


P} 
thetic Mae West. There ts one wonder- 


nop leg 


ful shot, epitomizing a f ‘show 
trying to be dirty, in which a lot of 
peeled girls writhe rather wearily on a 
flight of steps. Victor Moore is good 
except his big seduction scene with 
Mae, at which both of eem mercly 


I | i k. 


saucer of 


market dog food. Mae West is mainly 
as good as ever, which is still plenty 
good enough for me; but evidently she 
and her colleagues feel that too few 
people agree wi h me 

Madame Curté is a smooth, rather 


horrible romanticization of a subject I 


m sorry to see romanticized. More about 


JAMES AGEE 


that later 





EILSHEMIUS: Paintings of 1 
A 1e \ Gallery through | 
ce r 3 VICHOLAS MOCHAR 


RBITRARY h it mig ) 
[ a i ‘ O! I ls 
I 

hemius’s w 1 his production of 
] de is a t 
Ing-point c reva of his art 
I tality 1 rly gl { 
consistent; yet the year marks a cr { 
stafior . Lhe ! 
p! cation OT l Ww t I choose 
i | ( 1, A ! ics 
yellows i 1 preens, Ofaf Ss, tans. and 
pink e s to ¢ 1 as the 
comparative academ m of his earlier 
| f ye aches } w ¢ that 
I st emius Was a comparative hy thin 
I it e ta W itl nm certain 
rather narrow limits he push 1 land 
ine to a AxiImuN where 
id when | uins beyond these limits 
he ma ome more original. but he 
lacks the sustenance of total feeling and 
yf lea The f erratic in- 
tensity comes from a level too near the 
i f f Eslshemius’s experi- 

en s the iit of a mutilation, is 
fancy without in jation. Like all the 
de inged I e! Ive j tow ird the 
end only in a province of himself. This 
having been said, it can be said further 


of the st artists we 


h ve € r Te ] TI hing of 
the trembling, loosely defined masses 
of color “Sunburst—Delaware Wa 
ter-Gap anticipates, yet with a sensi- 
tivity to texture all its own, the best 
post-Cézanne lan Iscape painting. But 
E:lshemius iy parently rrew to want his 

1ediate emotion first, his painting last 
Almost every other picture here is suc- 


cessful within its own terms—especially 
‘Girl Waving” and “New York Dock vig 


it there a gaucherie in the 


emo- 
tiona! bl or the flatte r, less recklessly 
handled | ( ind yellows, played 
( Oo ele wentary Of “) 


sition of lights and darks, 


something of a picturesque formula 
Really, Eilshemius became too radical! 
His paintir was at its best whe 
retained enough of academicism to give 

{ hod con { Nf af { ro 
T! W rk of tn young vood if r 
Nicholas Mocharniuk is worth being 
g 


concerned about—if only to point out 
by fa 
‘ 1 


suggested by 


that he is captured too readily 
and decorative rhythms 


and his medium. 


mature, primitive art, 





» may do he be- 
yroque, pre-expres- 


1-carving, with 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


MUSIC 


(Broadway Thea- 


of Negroes for fun on the stage, and 
produced moments of amusing and ex- 
citing theater, but the serious portions 
demanded an equipment for serious act- 
ing-—the knowledge, for example, of 
what to do with body and hands— 
which these people did not have, and 
which resulted in stiffness 
and amateurishness 


} 


the lack of 
and awkwardness 
that were painful to observe. 

Then the dancing. Obviously there 
should have been dancing, not “‘chore- 
ography by Eugene Loring’’—which is 
to say that the dances in Spanish style 
that one sees in the original opera 
called for translation into straight Ne- 
ero. But the first false note—and a 
terrific shock after the ease and natural- 
ness of the opening—came early in the 
irst scene, when the factory girls were 
their lilting entrance song, and 
ectedly (there is no dancing in 
this point) dancers began 
) go through the movements of a piece 
of serious arty choreography. And worse 
the rising curtain 
disclosed the most exciting spectacle of 


singing 
unexy 
the original at 
was to come later 
the evening—a scene of the crowd danc- 
ing at Billy Pastor’s that might have 
been the Savoy Ballroom: but while the 
audience was stil! cheering the dancing 
choreographed orgy 
(which I regret to say the audience 
cheered even loudly). The one 
successful bit of choreography was the 
kidding of dancing in the 
country club scene; but better still was 
the straight Negro dancing of the street 


changed to a 
more 


Spanish 


crowd in the final scene. 
Raoul Pene du Bois’s costumes had 
extravagance and humor that made them 
art of exciting in “Carmen 
| there were excellent settings 
by Howard Bay. The singing of the 
> tl was 


rif f i] on the 


what is 


jon , an 


second night 
the playing of the orchestra un- 
ler the direction of Joseph Littau lacked 


ere precision—to say nothing of char- 


best works and performances on 


re ls issued during the past year were 
Beethove Piano Concerto No. 54, 
vith olo part played by Schnabel 
V Set ) $5.50): his Trio Opus 97 
played by Rubinstein, Heifetz, and 
Ie nn (V Set 949, $5.50); and 
us Quartet Opus 127 played by the 


t 
Budapest Quartet (C Set 537, $5.50; 
poorly recorded). Other pood works 
were Beethoven's 
played by Rodzinski 
(C Set 
tense and 


f inice 
First Sy nphony, 
with ¢t ( 
35, $4.50; 


eveland Orchestra 
periormance 


rd-driving); his Piano Sonata Opus 


The NATION 





27 No. 2, played by Serkir ‘¢ 
X-237, $2.50; fair perform 
recorded); Corelli's Concerto 
played by Biggs and the Fiedler § ob 
etta (V Set 924, $2.50); ¢ ‘ 
Poem for flute and orchestra, 
Mariano and the Eastman-R 
Symphony under Hanson (V 

$1); Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roj a’y. 
played by Monteux with the 

cisco Symphony (V_ 11-8489. $1)§ 


Mendelssohn's “Itakian’’ S hong, 


played by Beecham with the New Y + 


Philharmonic-Symphony (C Set ‘5 
$4.50; first and last movements had! 
recorded); Sibelius’s 
phony, played by Golschmann wi 

St. Louis Symphony (V Set 922. $3.50) 
and by Beecham with the New Yorfl 
Philharmonic-Symphony (C Set 524 
$3.50; badly recorded); Tchaikovsky 
Manfred’ Symphony (a diffuse work 
played by Sevitzky with the Ind 
Symphony (V Set 940, $7.50) 
Ah, fors é lus from “La Traviat ing 
by Sayao (C 71451-D, $1). 


Sevent! 


sol dell’ anima from “Rigoletto” sur 
by Bjoerling and Schymbe (Vv 
11-8440, $1); Wagner's Bri ( . 
ber Duet from “Lohengrin,” » by 


C en7 


Flagstad and Melchior (V 
$2.50); his songs ‘Traume”’ 
Triebhaus,” sung by Lehm ( 
71469-D, $1). And some of t 


tiful music from oratorios of Handel 
and Haydn in V Set 927 ($ a 
well sung by Eleanor Steber. some of 


it poorly sung 

Works I don’t care for that were well 
performed were Bach’s Violin © oncertal 
in E, by Busch with his Chamber Play< 
ers (C Set $30, $3.50): Brahms’ So- 
nata Opus 120 No. 1 for viola and 
piano, by Lifschey and Petri ( Set 
$3.50); Schumann's song-cycle " Frau- 
enliebe und Leben,” by Lehmann with 
very poor accompaniments by Brun 
Walter (C Set 539, $3.50) 

There were a number of good works 
poorly performed which I will 
week 

The best jazz performances wer 
the Be het-New Orleans Feetu 
“Georgia Cabin” and “I'm (¢ 
Virginia” (V 27904); the Duk 
ton ““C Jam Blues” (V_ 2785¢ 
some of the performances in 
“Gems of Jazz—Volume 5” (Set 
$3) and in a few of the volu 
reissues in its Brunswick Co 
Series: “Ellingtonia—Volume |! 
B-1000, $3.50); “Barrel House Pian 
(Set B-1008, $3.50); “Riverboat }azz 
(Set B-1010, $3.50). 

B, H. HAGGIN 
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December 18, 1943 


Equality of Sacrifice 


ionths our government 





, I 
n conscripting the persons of its 






men to fight and perhaps to die 
defense of our country. In many 








5 the drafting of these men has 
-d and will further involve not 
nomic sacrifice but disruption 





ily life in many of its phases 
government has no choice 
it must call on its eligi- 





war 





ai nat ter 
and their depen lents to make 







rifice 








But having done so, is it too much 
the Congress to make “equality 
crifice,” so far as s possible, a 





reality instead of a oti by bending 
every effort to enact a tax law which 
will conscript our dollars also? A man 

from the draft is an object of 
weasel dollars, hiding 







> ty¢ 
mnpt: 


are 





less so? 





4 taxat 


ion, 





It seems to me that, over and above 





xemption permitted 


to every tax- 





Pp 
time of emergency no in- 
should be 





payer, in this 






regardless of source, 






touched by taxation. 






ng the debate on the previous 





Il, whe 


n the question was dis- 





inding the tax exemption 
it was stated that 
ild be “an unpardonable 

! 


of faith toward the holders of 


1 of res 






rtain securities, 





Oo wr 








issues.” 

‘n conscription was in the offing, 
49 you remember the assurance our 
President gave to parents in his Boston 





h—that our young men were not 
g conscripted for service outside the 
-d States? Mr. Roosevelt spoke in 
but events nullified his 
rance. In other words, circum- 
sances altered cases. But if, even in the 
Ist of total war, circumstances alter 
s for persons and not property, then 
ly that brave phrase “equality of 
sacrifice’ will cing hollow in the ears 
1any of our fellow-citizens who have 
sady made therr sacrifice 






all poo faith, 












have heard it estimated that about 
worth of tax- 
exempt securities are outstanding! It is 

‘ly that many of them are invest- 





evhteen billion dollars’ 







of people of moderate means— 
are more likely to be found in the 


ns in the 





tment portfolios of citize 





‘cr income brackets. 


hile no member of my family hap- 
en - 


to own any of the above-n 


Letters to the 


tioned 
inequity of which 
to be beneficiary—through an nl 
tance which takes the form of annuities 
that 3 per 


securities, 


The income-tax law states 


cent of the amount paid for an annuity 
shall be considered taxable income. The 
result in this case is that only $370.92 


of an ome of $1,080 is tax- 
able. In the case of an insurance annuity 
amounting to $1,200, only the annual 
dividend—this year $93.90-—is taxable 
until the beneficiary has received a 
equal to the commuted value of the 
policy. This means that after deducting 
personal exemption of $500 my mother 
has no taxable income, although her 
actual income is $2,280. 

Please contrast this with the tax lia- 
bility of a single person with no de 
pendents whose earned income could 
cease at any moment. An annuitant, on 
the other hand, receives income year in 
and year out, and because of its cer- 
tainty is further favored, since there is 
no obligation to save for a rainy day— 
not to mention the peace of mind which 
a sense of security brings. 

With the best will in the world there 
can never be complete equality of sacri- 
fice, for to equate the sacrifice of taxa- 
tion with that made by families of men 
in the service would be unthinkable. 
But surely those of us who are called 
upon for economic sacrifice only should 
stand and deliver for the sake of com- 


annuity Inc 


sum 


mon decency. M. L. 8. 
New York, November 28 


The Children of Europe 


Dear Sirs: Recently Dr. Howard Kersh- 
ner, former director of European relief 
for the Quakers, made a valiant but 
fruitless attempt to induce the British 
American governments to relax 
inflexible blockade of European 
lis purpose was to bring 

disease-ridden chil 
dren and babies of the occupied regions 
efore it is too late. It goes vied say- 
lockade is chiefly effective 
st the innocent victims 


and 
their 
ports of entry 
aid to starving and 


ing that the | 
and deadly again 
ession, since the Germans 
yntinuing to plunder ruthlessly 
As Dr. Kershner 
y of Britain and 
the 
kened 


c AT 
of Nazi ager 


‘Ipless slaves. 
present poli 

will leave all 
1 Europe so 
ess that the Ger- 


wea 


“ditors 
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mans will only people having 
the § i i uld 

rope Th \ »-An in ockade in 
directly works i rripie hard My pon 
the victims of the Nazis, thousands if 
not millions of whom are condemned 
to slow starvation, sickness, and even 
perman it iunpairment ol health A 
winter of untold misery awaits these un 
happy peoples ut steps are taken to 
allow the entry of a few boatloads of 
foodstuffs and desperately needed medi 
cal supplies, for which the peoples of 
Europe can pay. They don't want char- 


ity. Now that victory is assured, can we 


not afford to take a chance on an ex 
periment which has worked well in 
Greece, it seems, despite the attitude of 
the British Foreign Office? Is any effe 


tive military purpose being served by 
this 
sponsibility of the authorities who have 
the decision is tremendous. I 
should not want to be in their place 

A. J. JOBIN 
November 21 


slow torture of millions? The re 


made 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Three Against Kronenberger 


Dear Sirs: “Motivate” is given as a verb 


in Webster, Century, and Winston 
in case Louis Kronenberger should 
scare you G. W. 


New York, De 


The Case of Winfred Lynn 
Dear Sirs: We 


with all democrati: 


that along 
minded citizens, are 


know you, 


ashamed of the racial discrimination 
now being practiced in our armed forces. 
We know you share our concern at the 
of a Jim Crow American army 
fighting Nazi racialism. 

But what can we do about it? Th 
has disregarded all protests. How 
can we get action? 
is something practical and 
The pres 


sight 
against 


army 


There 
mediate you can do about it! 
ent racial policy of the military author: 


ties is in flagrant violation of the 1949 


Draft Act, under which the army :s 
being —— and trained. Almost tvo 
years ago a Negro gardener named 


W infred Lynn began his long legal figlit 
to force the military authorities to obey 
the law. This fight now nearing its 
climax. In 1944 the Lynn case will come 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 43 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


1 An office with salary but without 
work! Yet it might be insecure 

} Dress back! 

) A sort of frill: ask your wife 

Trouble resulting from a swindle? 

City of Paris 

Good thing to do to a bad character 

Appears to provide limited openings 

for Chinese 

Wine on tap makes for fellowship 

Rlac k jruar Is , 

Ry Jane Austen 

W riggies 

I'he mother of safety, if early 
rovide nt, aid Burke 

Adonis 

Lowered in value 


I'nlike 


rreate 


| r her ¢ 
It's bored 
Cedar (anag.) 
Qur lightest wor 
Does tl work 
its freshness? 
Knock out 


Every year a friend winds 


DOWN 


Location of a body at rest (two 
words, 2 and 8) 

Girl never found out of her set 
The two-toed sloth, you know 
English school of note 

Intelligent, and correct headless 
No native 
Partly open 


Thea ern } p se | Vi 


a \j 


ies FE. Ray 


Am queer under canvas 

One sort of illusion 

The M.P. fails to pass the cruet 
Babes in arms? 

Sweet or green 

Gum up 

The poet shows why a beast does 
not suffer from rheumatism 

The dragon of a woman whose end 
is turning Anne back 

Act it in modern dress? No, without 
words 

Engagement that is usually termi- 
nated by one side or the other 
Flower supposed to have sprung 
from the tears of Eve as she left 
the Garden of Eden 

Cossack’s heart goes out to Greece 
An unknown but prolific writer 


KOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 42 


IDAHO; 4 DEN; 6 TAILS; 9 
ULYSSES; 11 RELIEF; 18 
CAROUSAI 15 ARBITER; 16 CHASTE: 17 
ISIS; 19 SIMILES; 21 SOHO; 23 REIGNS; 
28 TIE F 27 RASVPUTIN; 28 EARNER; 
81 PULL OFF; 22 KNOWING; 33 DORIS; 
BM LAP; 35 THEMD. 


ACROSS: -1 
FORCEPS; 10 


AST 


INFER; 2 AURELIA; 38 OVER- 
NOUGAT; 6 TAYLOR; 7 
12 FREIGHT; 18 CITI 
16 COS: 18 BOS; 20 SET 
24 GUNFIRE; 26 
27 ROPED; 2 


DOWN 1 
EATS; 4 DUST; 5S 
INSISTS; 8 SISAL; 
ZEN; 14 REVERS 
AROUT;: 22 HOSTLER; 
TUDORS; 26 KIFFEL; 
ROGUE; 30 BKIP 


The NATION 


In 1857 the Supreme Court 
that an obscure Negro slave nj 
Dred Scott must be returned to s! 3 
This reactionary decision was on 
| Causes of the Civil War. To 
| Supreme Court must decide the 
the obscure Negro gardener, \ 
Lynn. Slavery was bistoricall; 
and 
for the Negro is outworn in 
The legal side of the Lynn 
being handled by the American ( 
Liberties Union. The noted civ: 
ties lawyer Arthur Garfield H 
Lynn's counsel. Funds are need 
legal expenses. And funds are a! 
gently needed to arouse Ameri 
lic opinion in support of the case. Con. 
tributions may be sent to the National 
Citizens’ Committee for Winfred Lynn, 
1 West 125th Street. 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, JAMES T, 
FARRELL, WILLARD §S. 1 
END, NORMAN THOMAS, GEORGE 
8S. COUNTS, ROY WILKINS 

New York, December 6 


tn 1857 second-class cil 
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HAROLD J. LASKI is professor 
political science at the University of 
London and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the British Labor Party 
His most recent book is ‘Reflections on 
the Revolution of Our Time.”’ 


GEORGE RICHMOND WALKER is 
a Boston business man who has contrib 
uted articles om economic and financi 





subjects to various publications 


JULES MOCH is at present a con 
mander in the Fighting French navy. 


MARIANNE MOORE is recognized as 
one of the most distinguished and orig 
inal of contemporary American poets 
Her latest book is “What Are Years.” 


DELMORE SCHWARTZ has » 
poetry, fiction, plays in verse, and 
erary criticism. He was a Guggenheit 
1940 and is now teac! 
His books 
Responsibi! 


Fellow in 
English at Harvard 
‘In Dreams Begin 
and “Shenandoah.” 
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